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JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


Former Ambassador to the USSR. 


PAUL ROBESON 
CORLISS LAMONT 


Chairman, Congress of American-Soviet Friendship 


Other speakers, including labor leaders, to be announced. 
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HE Salute to Our Russian 

Ally will be the culminat- 
ing feature of the CONGRESS 
OF AMERICAN - SOVIET 
FRIENDSHIP being held on 
Saturday and Sunday, No- 
vember 7th and 8th. The pro- 
gram of the Congress will in- 
clude:— 


Saturday Morning 
November 7 
Registration: 


10 A. M. — 12 Noon 


Luncheon: “American - Soviet Coopera- 
tion in War and Peace” 


12:30 — 2:30 P. M. 


Saturday Afternoon 
November 7 


Panels on: 
1. Science, Exploration and the War 
2. Public Healthand Wartime Medicine 
3. Women in the War 
4. Child Care in Wartime 

3:00 to 5:00 P. M. 


Saturday Evening 
November 7 


“The Soviet People and the Arts” 
8:30 — 10:30 P. M. 


Sunday Morning 
November 8 


Panels on: 

1. Civilian Defense and Morale 

2. Production for War Needs and 
the Role of Trade Unions 


3. The Role of the USSR in the 
Global War 
10:30 A. M. — 12:30 P. M. 


The sessions will be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, 34th Street and 8th 
Avenue. Registration fee $1.00 will 
cover admissions to the sessions, on 
Saturday afternoon and evening and 
Sunday morning. Admission to single 
panels $.50, except the Saturday evening 
session which will be $1.00. Saturday 
luncheon, $1.50. 

For cards or further information 
write to the Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cortiss Lamont is a philosopher, au- 
thor and lecturer, and a leading authority 
on Soviet developments: He is Chairman 
of the American Council on Soviet Rela- 
tions and of the Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship. He is on the staff of 
the New School for Social Research. 


Hon. James E. Murray, Senator from 
Montana, is noted for his distinguished 
services in the Upper House where he is 
on the Committee on Education and La- 
bor. Senator Murray is prominent in 
Catholic activities. 

Harriet Moore is on the Board of 
Trustees of the American Council of The 
Institute of Pacific Relations and is Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Editor of The 
American Russian Institute. She has con- 
tributed frequently to magazines. 


Anna Louise Stronc’s many books 
and articles on the USSR have contribut- 
ed greatly to increasing the understanding 
of the Soviet Union. Miss Strong has been 
acting as special consultant on an MGM 
film dealing with the war in the Soviet 
Union, now in production in Hollywood. 
Miss Strong’s latest book is “The Soviets 
I-xpected It.” 


Eart Dickerson is a member of the 
Board of Aldermen of Chicago. A noted 
Negro attorney, he is president of the 
Chicago Urban League, and a member of 
the President’s Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission. 

Aces Hroticxa, world famous anthro- 
pologist, curator of the United States Na- 
tional Museum, is a member of many 
learned societies including foreign acad- 


emies and societies. He is the author of 
numerous books and papers on anthro- 
pology and related subjects. Dr. Hrdlicka 
has traveled in the Soviet Far East, mak- 
ing important anthropological studies on 
links in the Ethnography of American 
aborigines and peoples of Asia. 


Capt. Sercer N. Kournakorr, our 
regular military analyst, is author of the 
year’s outstanding book on the Red Army, 
“Russia’s Fighting. Forces.” Captain Kour- 
nakoff is a retired cavalry officer of the 
former Russian Imperial ee who has 
followed Soviet military developments. 


Epwarp FatkowskI spent several years 
in the Soviet Union, working in Soviet 
mines and later on the staff of the Moscow 
Daily News published for English speak- 
ing people in the USSR. A novel by Mr. 
Falkowski is scheduled for publication. 


Fannina Hatte, art historian and 
sociologist, was the first woman to be in- 
vited to speak before the Yale Oriental 
Club. Dr. Halle’s scientific travels included 
Western and Eastern Europe. Between 
1918-1937, she spent several months each 
year, in the USSR. Her works include 
studies on Ancient Russian and Byzantine 
Art. Two of her books have been trans- 
lated and published here, “Women in 
Soviet Russia” and “Women in the Soviet 
East.” 


Viapimir KazaKEVICH, economist, writer 
and lecturer, writes frequently for S.R.T. 


and other journals on the finance and 
economy of the USSR. 


Lynp Warp, who drew the designs for 
our cover and center pages, illustrated 
“The Sangamon” by Edgar Lee Masters. 
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This issue 


is dedicated to the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the USSR. Read the 
list of contributors, and those who 
are included in the special section of 
tributes to the Soviet people. These 
leaders in every field of American 
life are happy to take this occasion 
to salute our great Soviet ally. 


Note the announcement of the 
Madison Square Garden American- 
Soviet Friendship meeting on No- 
vember 8th. Similar meetings are 
being held all over the country. 


The occasion is becoming a na- 
tionwide affirmation of the friend- 
ship of the American and Soviet 
peoples. 


Those who have devoted them- 
selves to the vital and sacred cause 
of this friendship have a unique op- 


portunity now to immensely further 
their work. 


Use this issue, consecrated to this 
cause, as a builder of friendship. 
Your shopmates, your neighbors, 
your lodge brothers, your relatives, 
your friends are ready for your mes- 
sage. Get this special enlarged is- 
sue, devoted to American-Soviet 
friendship into their hands, now. 

To help forward this work we are 
making a special price for this pur- 
pose, 10 copies for $1.00. The regu- 
lar price is $1.50. 


Send for your copies today. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City 


I enclose $1.00 for ten copies of the 25th Anni- 
we issue devoted to American-Soviet Friend- 
Ship. 
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In the 
Newsreel 
of 
History 


Left hand column, 
reading down: 


Meeting with dele- 
gates of the Uzbek 
Soviet republic. 
Kalinin is to the 
left of Stalin. Be- 
side the Uzbek 
woman delegate at 
his right are Voro- 
shilov and Molotov. 


Stalin and Litvinov. 


Stalin in a walk 
on the’ Kremlin 
grounds, with Kag- 
anovich. Commis- 
sar of Railroads 
(left) and Molotov 
(right). 


Kalinin beside 
Stalin, at a meet- 
inq in the Kremlin. 


At a meeting. A 
woman delegate is 
at Stalin's right. 


Right hand column, 
reading down: 


Stalin on the re- 
viewing stand. 


On the airfield with 

the great Soviet 

aviator Chkalov, 

shown at Stalin's 
left. 


With a child vis- 
itor, in the Krem- 
lin office. 


The meeting with 
Harry Hopkins. 


The meeting with 
Winston Churchill. 
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To Our Great Ally on Its 
25th Anniversary 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the common people of 

Russia, fired by man’s ancient dream of freedom, 
threw off their chains. Led by the great Lenin they set 
out to translate past dreams into present reality by build- 
ing a new society which would give peace, bread and land 
to all. A host of enemies within and without hurled 
themselves against this new land of Soviets. But the peo- 
ple prevailed against armies and blockade, against treach- 
ery, disease and famine. ‘They began to build their new 
world, haltingly, at first, using the rusted tools of the 
old. Then, drawing on the science and technique of Amer- 
ica and other lands, with the help of the planning system 
inaugurated by Lenin, they began to conquer their waste 
spaces, harness their mighty rivers, unlock the rich treas- 
ures buried in their vast earth. Man’s energies were re- 
leased, new industries were born, owned by their builders, 
modern cities arose in the wilderness, giant farms brought 
new productivity to once barren soil. 

A mighty union of 180 peoples was formed in which the 
free development of each meant the free development of all, 
no people less than another, no man or woman of any race 
or creed or station less than any other. All shared equally 


the learning and culture that now illumined every corner of’ 


the land. Artists were free to create what Lenin called “an 
art that belongs to the people, that is understood and loved 
by them.” In a world that protected them and held them 
dear, children were reared in joy and health. Youth, with 
all roads open before it, explored the arts and sciences, 
learned new skills of hand and brain. A new kind of man 
was born, in whom the gap between mental and physical 
labor was closing—a worker who was also a poet, a farmer 
who was also a musician, an artist who was also a me- 
chanic (as the poets and musicians and artists are also 
fighters today). 

As life became richer and fuller under the guidance of 
Stalin, the wise leader who learned so much from Lenin 
and carried on his work to fulfillment, the people’s gains 
were embodied in a great new Constitution guaranteeing 
complete democracy, and the right to work, to rest, to lei- 
sure, to education for all. 

But while they were building this abode full of life 
and sunshine, the Soviet people saw the black shadow loom- 
‘ng over them and all mankind. ‘Tirelessly they sought to 
warn the world, to get the nations to join together and save 
‘hemselves by collective action from the approaching doom. 

Vhen they failed in this they cleansed their own house of 
pies and traitors, pulled in their belts, gave up the things 
n life they yearned for, and turned to the building of a 

uighty military machine against the day when they might 

ave to stand alone against the aggressors. 
Today much of what the Soviet people built in these 


twenty-five years lies in ruins. But the new life they built 
has not perished and never will, and they have added a 
glory to the name of man that will light the way to greater 
achievements than humanity has yet known, when the vic- 
tory is won. 

Only with our blood can we Americans write the tribute 
we owe the Soviet people on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their Revolution, and prove to them that we are worthy 
of the name of their friends and allies which we proudly 
bear today. 

Only with our blood can we begin to repay them our 
debt for their three million dead, their three million more 
maimed and imprisoned by Hitler, their devastated land. 

Only with our blood can we protect our own beloved 
country and hold safe our own precious heritage of free- 
dom. 

American soldiers are ready to shed their blood. Ameri- 
can mothers, learning from the brave women of the USSR 
that this is no time for tears, are ready to give their sons, 
to take the places of their men at the machines. American 
workers are ready to give unstintingly of their strength and 
their skill. The American people are ready to sacrifice this 
comfort and plenty our country still knows that our Soviet 
brothers shall not have died in vain for their freedom and 
for ours. ; 

The voice of the common people of America has been 
heard. Perhaps it is not yet loud enough. It must rise to 
thunder in the ears of our leaders saying, ““We are ready— 
Let us start offensive action—Let us invade Europe now— 
Let us open the Second Front now!” 

Only then will our words of tribute have meaning. 


A message from 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


VERYONE watches the heroic Russian defense with 
deepest admiration and the hope that the valiant 
armies there will be successful and that eventually the 
forces of all the United Nations will crush their common 


enemies. 













































CONGRESS OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


Call to the Congress 


T this moment we are living in the greatest crisis 
mankind has ever known. The most decisive battles 
in world history are being fought in Russia. City by 
city, house by house, life by life, the Russian people fight 
for their existence and for world security against aggres- 
sion, They are also fighting our fight when they fight 
Hitler. From Thermopylae to Verdun, history records 
no spirit more indomitable, more heroic than that of the 
Soviet Union, its leaders, its brave army, its uncon- 
querable people. 

The glorious part played by the Soviet Union in the 
war effort of the United Nations has profoundly stirred 
the American people. Throughout our country there is 
a great upsurge of admiration, sympathy, and gratitude 
for the courage of our ally, and the magnitude of the 
sacrifices they have made in our common cause. Millions 
of men and women all over the world share this ad- 
miration for this great people who are holding the fort 
for world democracy. 

A group of prominent citizens believe it is fitting that 


HE great Congress of American-Soviet Friendship 
which is to be held in New York City on November 
7th and 8th is an historic event of first importance. 

In coming together to voice their gratitude, admiration 
and friendship to the leaders and people of the Soviet Union, 
the American people will dedicate themselves anew to the 
great task of winning the war. In forging closer bonds be- 
tween the peoples of these two great countries, the Congress 
will help build an unshakeable fundament for the enduring 
friendship of all free peoples which is the dearest wish of all 
who fight under democracy’s banner. 

It is fitting indeed that this Congress should occur on a 
date marking the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution; on a date close to the conclusion of nine years 
of American-Soviet relations. This date will also mark the 
five hundred and fourth day of our great ally’s immortal 
stand against the enemy of all mankind. 


A Demonstration of National Unity 


The roster of those endorsing the aims of this Congress 
is in itself an impressive demonstration of the growing na- 
tional unity with which our country prepares to face the 
decisive days that lie ahead. 

The list of patrons is headed by Secretary and Mrs. Cor- 
dell Hull, and includes many leading members of the Gov- 
ernment and Congress. The fact that Vice-President Wal- 
lace is to make one of the main speeches at the great 
Madison Square Garden Rally—‘Salute to Our Russian 
Ally” at the closing session on November 8th, indicates the 
importance attached to this occasion in administration circles. 

The Hon. Joseph E. Davies, who performed his “Mission 
to Moscow” so admirably is, in a sense, continuing his am- 
bassadorship in the signal service he is performing for his 
own country, the USSR and all the United Nations in 
bringing to the American people a clearer understanding 
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an occasion be afforded for the people of the United 
States to give popular expression to their admiration for 
the gallant struggle of the Soviet people against the 
invader. It is proposed that this tribute be expressed in 
the form of a Congress of American-Soviet Friendship 
to be held in New York City, November 7th and 8th, 
dates which mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Soviet Republic. 

The purpose of this movement is to promote better 
understanding and cooperation between our two great 
peoples, who have long been linked by historic tradition, 
by the similar vastness of their land, by a like robust, 
pioneering and dauntless spirit. Today we are linked 
more closely as we fight together with Britain, China 
and the other United Nations for the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

By participating in this Congress, you will help build, 
on a firm and lasting foundation, American-Soviet 
friendship which is so essential to winning the war and 
to the establishment of a just peace when victory is won. 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES, 
Honorary Chairman. 


than they have ever had of the role of the Soviet Union 
not alone in the war but in the dark years preceding it. Mr. 
and Mrs, Davies initiated the Congress at a notable recep- 
tion at their home in Washington, attended by leading 
members of the Cabinet, the Supreme Court, and Congress. 
Mr. Davies is Honorary Chairman of the Congress and 
will preside at the Madison Square Garden meeting. 

Corliss Lamont, as Chairman of the Congress of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, continues the outstanding role he 
has held for many years among the American people in ad- 
vancing the cause of American-Soviet cooperation. ‘There 
is no one who could more appropriately be the leader of 
this Congress. Staunchly and unswervingly Mr. Lamont 
has maintained his friendship for the Soviet Union even 
through the darkest periods of American-Soviet relations. 
Mr. Lamont has always held that the best interests of our 
country demanded the closest possible cooperation with the 
USSR. He has always maintained that the difference in 
the two systems of Society should be no obstacle to effect- 
ive collaboration. He has ever seen with clear vision both 
the immense advantages the Soviet regime has brought to 
the people of the USSR and the consistently progressive 
role of the Soviet Union in international affairs. 

In describing the purposes of the Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship in a recent newspaper interview, Mr. 
Lamont said: “Any American can support this Congress 
wholeheartedly, regardless of what he thinks about Soviet 
attitudes in regard to economics, politics, religion or any 
other domestic issue.” 

For over four years Mr. Lamont-has been a leader in the 
American Council on Soviet Relations, an organization 
established in the spring of 1938 to further American- 
Soviet understanding and cooperation. This organization 
has done valuable service in promoting knowledge of the 
Soviet Union through pamphlets, speakers, exhibits, meet- 
ings and conferences. The special contribution of the 
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American Council to the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
USSR, is the gathering of hundreds of thousands of signa- 
tures of Americans to a message of greeting to the Soviet 
Union on November 7th. These signatures will be bound 
into a “Book of American-Soviet Friendship” which Mr. 
Lamont will present to the Soviet leaders and people 
through their ambassador to this country, Maxim Litvinov, 
at the Madison Square Garden meeting. 

Ambassador Litvinov will respond to this testimonial 
of friendship on behalf of the Soviet people. 

Sharing the platform with his son and the other distin- 
guished speakers will be a leader in another field of Ameri- 
can life, Thomas W. Lamont, senior partner of the House 
of Morgan. Mr. Thomas W. Lamont has recently made a 
valuable contribution to American-Soviet understanding 
through his letter to the New York Times of September 
24th in which he deplored all attacks on Russia “because 
of the domestic policies of our great friend and ally” and 
urged America’s support of Russia “with everything we 
have.” 

Governor Lehman and Mayor LaGuardia will welcome 
the Congress to the State and City of New York. Senator 
Pepper, staunch advocate of American-Soviet friendship, 
will be a speaker. Paul Robeson will add the richness of 
his voice and the warmth of his heart to the occasion. 
Prominent churchmen will give their blessing. America’s 
armed forces will pay tribute to their fighting ally. Musi- 
cal and dramatic presentations will symbolize the deep- 
rooted tradition of friendship between the United States 
and the Soviet Union and project its meaning for the future 
of the world. 


Strong Labor Support for Congress 


Labor, which will also have an important part at this 
final rally, has a special stake in the Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship. All the great labor organizations are 
represented among those who are sponsoring it. Among 
the first to endorse the Call were William Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, and George 
Meany, its Secretary-Treasurer. Other A.F. of L. leaders 
endorsing it are Harvey W. Brown, President of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; Robert Watt, Interna- 
tional Representative; Frank X. Martel of the Detroit 
Federation of Labor, Edward Vandeleur, President of the 
California State Federation of Labor, and many others 
who will be represented among the sponsors and delegates. 

Philip Murray heads the list of the CIO sponsors, 
which includes R. J. Thomas, President of the United 
Automobile Workers of America; §. H. Dalrymple, Presi- 
dent of the United Rubber Workers; Reid Robinson, Pres- 
ident of the Mine Mill and Smelter Workers Union; 
Sidney Hillman, President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers; John Green, President of the Marine and Ship- 
building Workers; Joseph Curran, President of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, and O. A. Knight, President of 
the Oil Workers. 

All of the heads of the great railway brotherhoods are 
on the list: A. F. Whitney of the Railway Trainmen, T. 
C. Cashen of the Switchmen, Felix Knight of the Railway 
Carmen, A. Johnston of the Locomotive Engineers and 
1), B. Robertson of the Locomotive Firemen and En- 
‘ineers. 

The Call evoked an immediate response from trade 
unions all over the country, and applications for delegates’ 

redentials from trade unions are pouring in. While the 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Stalin’s Letter to Cassidy 


Owing to the pressure of work and my consequent 
inability to grant you an interview, I shall confine my- 
self to a brief written answer to your questions. 


1. “What place does the possibility of a second front 
occupy in the Soviet estimates of the current situa- 
tion?” 

Answer: A most important place; one might say a 
place of first-rate importance. 

2. “To what extent is Allied aid to the Soviet Union 
proving effective and what could be done to amplify 
and improve this aid?” 

Answer: As compared with the aid which the Soviet 
Union is giving to the Allies by drawing upon itself 
the main force of the German Fascist armies, the aid 
of the Allies to the Soviet Union has so far been little 
effective. In order to amplify and improve this aid, 
only one thing is required: That the Allies fulfill their 
obligations fully and on time. 

3. “What remains of the Soviet capacity for re- 
sistance?” 

Answer: I think that the Soviet capacity of resisting 
the German brigands is in strength not less, if not 
greater, than the capacity of Fascist Germany or of any 
other aggressive power to secure for itself world 
domination. 

With respect, 


J. STALIN. 
October 3, 1942. 


Wendell Willkie’s Message from Moscow 


“The Russian people have chosen victory or death. 
They only talk of victory. 

“As I have learned at first hand about the fight these 
people are making I have kept asking myself ‘What’s 
the most effective way we can help win our war by 
helping these heroic allies?’ . 

“Personally I am now convinced we can best help 
by establishing a real second front in Europe with 
Britain at the earliest possible moment our military 
leaders will approve. And perhaps some of them will 
need some public prodding. Next Summer might be 
too late.” 














The USSR Stands Invincible 


— 
WENTY-FIVE years ago, amid 
war and hunger and social up- 

heaval, the Soviet Union was born. 

Today, again amid war and hunger 

and social upheaval stretching clear 

around the world, the Soviet Union 
stands firm and invincible in its su- 
preme test, with its colors flying, its 
undaunted armies striking back at the 

Nazi invader, its whole people writing 

into the immortality of history an epic 

of unsurpassed heroism and energy and 
intellect. 

In the quarter-century since 1917 
the Soviet people have endured many 
ordeals, have surmounted many obsta- 
cles, have carried through many out- 
standing achievements. They estab- 
lished their Soviet Republic despite 
famine, invasion, counter-revolution 
and economic breakdown. They re- 
cuperated from those desperate times 
with amazing speed and resilience. 
They pulled in their belts to put across 
the great Five-Year Plans that wiped 
out poverty, unemployment and depres- 
sion. They developed industry, heavy 
and light, on a continental scale and 
brought modern machinery and tech- 
nology to the innermost and outermost 
recesses of their vast country. 

They transformed the face of the 
land and the soul of the peasant 
through the collectivization of agri- 
culture, the establishment of large- 
scale, mechanized farms throughout 
the USSR. They lifted Russia from 
the abysmal cultural and economic 
depths of Tsarist days onto a new 
plane of security and abundance in 
material and cultural goods. And they 
adopted an epoch-making Constitution, 
deepening and broadening the meaning 
of liberty, setting up unprecedented 
standards of economic democraty. 
racial democracy and equality between 
the sexes. 

All this the Soviet people did,—not, 
of course, without hardship, not with- 
out violence and domestic strife, not 
without the growing pains necessarily 
attendant on the development of a new 
social and economic order. All these 
things, and more, they did to build 
peace and abundance and freedom. 
And then came Hitler, on that early 
Sunday morning in June, 1941. 
Airplanes bombed the Russian cities 
and tanks ravaged the Russian country- 
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side. The biggest battles in history 
were fought. It was war, invasion, 
death and ruin on a mammoth scale. 
What the Nazi invaders did not de- 
stroy the Russians themselves blew up 
and burned in execution of the scorched 
earth policy. 

Most of western Russia was devas- 
tated, tens of millions of its popula- 
tion became the prisoners of savage 
Nazi occupation, the Soviet army suf- 
fered more than 6,000,000 casualties. 
But the spirit of the Russian people 
was no casualty. The more ferocious 
the struggle, the more severe the losses, 
the more hard-pressed the defense, the 
more indomitably that spirit soared. 
The Soviet Republic stood fast. At 
Moscow, at Leningrad, at Stalingrad, 
Hitler’s legions were decimated and 
thrown back. 

Now for sixteen months the Soviet 
Union has borne the chief brunt of 
Hitler’s unceasing attack. During all 
this time it has held the fort for the 
United Nations. Its losses in dead and 
wounded have been twenty times those 
of America and Britain together. And 
the main question on the immediate 
agenda still is: When do America and 
Britain launch their big offensive 
against the Nazis? When do we open 
up that Second Front to relieve the 
Russians and win the war while we 
have the chance? When? 

Beyond the Second Front lies vic- 
tory and beyond victory there is peace. 
But that victory will be hollow and 
that peace transient unless the United 
Nations continue their cooperation, un- 
less the Big Four — Britain, China, 
Soviet Russia and the United States— 
take the lead in working out an in- 
clusive system of collective security for 
the post-war world. No such system 
can succeed or endure without close 
collaboration between the U.S.A. and 
the USSR. American-Soviet friendship 
is an essential cornerstone for the con- 
struction of lasting international peace. 

It will be tragic if the bonds of 
unity forged between our two great 
countries during the pressures of war 
weaken and fall away during the less 
critical years of peace. It will be fatal 
for the hopes of the world if the Ameri- 
can people, as the most powerful and 
influential representatives of the west- 
ern democracies, relapse into the mis- 
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understanding and suspicion of Soviet 
Russia that characterized the decade 
preceding Hitler’s invasion of the 
USSR. So on this twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Soviet Republic let each 
individual American citizen determine 
to make every effort toward furthering 
harmonious relations and full under- 
standing between the United States and 
Soviet Russia. It is precisely to pro- 
mote this important task that the Con- 
gress of American-Soviet Friendship 
has been called for the week-end of 
November 7th and 8th in New York 
City. 

For my own part, looking back on 
the twenty-five years that have elapsed 
since the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
I see two things that were really new 
in the world and that held greatest 
promise for the human race. These 
were the League of Nations and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The ideal that inspired the League was 
a noble one. It aimed to establish in- 
ternational cooperation and peace on 
earth and its ultimate basis was to be 
the principle of collective security. The 
Soviet Government itself, over the last 
decade, supported this principle to the 
utmost and did its best to make the 
League a reality. We all know how 
terribly and totally the League failed 
in its major goal of preventing war. 
The outbreak of the Second World 
War marked the definitive collapse of 
the League of Nations, 


But the planned society of the So- 
viet Union did not fail and did not col- 
lapse. Even under the terrific impact of 
Hitler’s war machine the new eco- 
nomic order in the USSR has kept 
functioning with remarkable efficiency 
and success. If Soviet Russia has been 
able, during the tremendous stresses 
and strains of the past two years, to 
maintain itself unshaken at the core 
and constantly to develop fresh strength 
and productive power for the waging 
of war, we can be certain that its con- 
tinued existence is assured. Amid the 
tributes pouring in to the Soviet Re- 
public on its twenty-fifth anniversary 
from every quarter of the earth, this 
portentous fact, so full of hope and 
significance for mankind, stands out 
above all: this new thing, this great 
Soviet Union, has definitely come into 
the world to stay. 
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Theater at the Gorky eutomobile plant 


A Quarter Century oy | 


Reading down: Finishing cars on the assembly 

line at the Gorky auto plant. A station for 

the underground gasification of coal in a 
Soviet mining region. 


QUARTER of a century has 
elapsed since that memorable 7th 
day of November, 1917. On that day 
the Russian people indignantly swept 
out the discredited leaders of their 
nation, broke with the dark past of 
oppression, and embarked upon a new 
highway. of progress and civilization. 
Loud were the voices proclaiming 
the doom of the new government of 
Russia. At first we were assured that 
it would last only weeks; then it was 
extended to months; then to a short 
few years. By the time the present 
world war began to rage in 1939, the 
prophets of the doom of the Soviet 
Union had died out. The existence of 
the new government was taken for 
granted. The countries with different 
economic, political and social orders 
had learned to live in peace and friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union. It seemed 
as though a new day was dawning—a 
day of more tolerance among nations, a 
day when each would make its own 
contribution to human progress un- 
disturbed and in its own way. But, 
apparently, it was not to be. 

A new monster in the form of a 
Hitlerite Germany had been forging 
its weapons for new onslaughts, new 
devastations. Under the leadership of 
the Prussian militarists a new approach 
had been taken to an old concept— 
world domination. The yearning to 
dominate the world is not new. Many 
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of Progress 


By HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


U. S. Senator from Montana 


nations had dreamed about it and 
fought for it before. Where are they 
today? They have been crushed into 
dust; some of them have vanished 
entirely; others have retired to the 
rear ranks of marching humanity. 

But all those lessons of history were 
of no avail to the Prussian barbarians 
under Hitler. They would try again 
what had been proven impossible—the 
domination of the whole human race 
by enslaving them. Men instinctively 
want to be free and free they will be. 
They may be subdued for a while, but 
only for a while. And even though 
those “whiles” may stretch out at 
times into centuries, what are they but 
a fleeting moment in the annals of 
eternity ? 

The moment Hitler began his march 
against the borders of the Soviet Union, 
once more the chorus of the inevitable 
doom of that country was heard. This 
time under the master conductor Hitler 
and his dwarf Kapellmeister Goebbels. 
“Russia will fall within thirty days!” 
Germany announced to the world. Un- 
thinking people here and everywhere 
echoed that wishful thought. 

But what has transpired since June 
22, 1941, has served to convince the 
world that the Soviet Union stands 
invincible, that its people will never 
surrender, no matter what the cost, no 
matter how great the sacrifices. The 
world is now convinced that Russia’s 
gallant fight against the evil forces of 
Germany has already saved the demo- 
cratic world from imminent destruc- 
tion; it has afforded our arsenal of 
democracy time to get ready for the 
titanic struggle which is yet to come. 

How could this mighty spectacle of 
the Soviet Union have come about? 
Many people are still puzzled, bewil- 





Reading down: A new silk weaving plant in 

Soviet Central Asia. Visitors at an industrial 

museum studying a model of the Kuznetsk 
blast furnace. 


dered at the performance of the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union and its 
people as a whole. They wonder how 
a country, which a short few years ago 
was considered one of the most back- 
ward agricultural states in the world, 
could have emerged so powerful in war 
matériel and in morale to face the most 
ruthless and formidable military ma- 
chine of the ages. “But for Russia’s 
millions of heroic dead,” Associate 
Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court 
Hugo L. Black said recently in an 
address in North Carolina, “the whist- 
ling of falling bombs might already 
be as familiar to us as to the people 
of London... Russia... has won for 
herself imperishable glory, and _ has 
gained for her people the undying grat- 
itude of free people everywhere. . .” 

This is the Russia of today. These 
are the people who are standing the 
acid test of history, who are going 
through fire and water to help keep 
the world free from slavery under a 
gangster nation. 

If Moscow still stands, if Leningrad 
still stands, if the marvel of the war— 
Stalingrad—still repulses the savage 
onslaughts of the German legions and 
continues to decimate Hitler’s beasts 
of prey, it is because the “Ten Days 
That Shook The World” in 1917 in 
Russia had given to the Russian people 
a new hope, a new goal in life. 

And during the years preceding 
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the German invasion, the Russian 
people had tasted of that new life, of 
that full life which had brought to 
them greater economic and educational 
opportunities, greater freedom, and 
greater security from want. The Rus- 
sian people have tasted what has been 
the heritage of our free-born American 
people since our own revolution in 
1776—the opportunity to build their 
own life unmolested and unhampered 
by outside forces. Such people will 
never give up the struggle, will never 
submit to outside dictation. 

The depth of the Russian soul is no 
secret to the world. One needs to read 
but a few of their immortal classics by 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Pushkin and 
other literary lights, one needs but 
listen to a T'schaikowsky symphony, to 
hear the soul-stirring music of a Rach- 
maninoff or their modern genius Shos- 
takovich and the countless other mu- 
sical giants of Russia to realize that 
the world can expect much, very much, 
of that people once they are permitted 
to work out their destiny in peace and 
in cooperation with the other demo- 
cratic countries, 

I know from history that democracy 
is not new to the Russian people. Many 
centuries ago they had tasted the bless- 
ings of democracy in their Novgorod 
councils which used to be held in the 
market places, something like our own 
early town hall meetings. The com- 
mune system was an integral part of 
Russia’s early democratic life. But the 
constant invasion of the Mongols, the 
Tartars, the Teutonic Knights and 
other unruly neighbors had made their 
people an easy prey to domestic auto- 
crats. That is how democracy was lost 
to them. 

But this time, with the wholehearted 
cooperation of the world’s democracies, 
the Soviet people will emerge trium- 
phant. When the German barbarians 
are crushed, Russia will once more 
resume her march to a better, happier 
and freer life, the life which has been 
interrupted by the treacherous invasion 
of the Hitler minions. 

What is twenty-five years in the life 
of a nation? It is like a moment in the 
life of the individual, and even less. 
But I contend that the Soviet Union 
has not had twenty-five years in which 
to work out its colossal problems. No 
sooner was the new state created, be- 
fore they hardly had time to bury the 
mountains of their dead fallen in the 
first world war, the civil war began 
to rage. Misguided foreign countries 
helped the opponents of the new gov- 
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ernment; they blockaded her ports, 
they supplied arms and ammunition 
to the Whites. Still smarting from the 
wounds of the war with Germany, 
the Russian people rose in defense of 
their newly won freedom. They would 
not return to the life they had known 
under the Romanoffs. They would 
rather die in battle than surrender their 
new hope, faint as it was at that time, 
beset as it still was with insurmount- 
able obstacles. 

‘No sooner did they emerge victorious 
from the civil war, when famine de- 
scended upon that long-suffering people. 
Across the Atlantic, a grateful Amer- 
ica, remembering the services the Rus- 
sian people had rendered them during 
their own civil war struggle, rushed 
to their rescue with hundreds of boat- 
loads of food, clothing and medicines. 
Countless thousands of Russian adults 
and children were saved from starva- 
tion and pestilence. Perhaps many of 
the present heroic defenders on the 
Volga owe their lives to the timely 
and generous aid rendered them by the 
American people and Congress during 
the terrible famine days of 1921-22. 

The impartial student of Soviet 
Union History must admit that since 
the present Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union, the great leader Joseph 
Stalin, took over the destinies of his 
nation their miraculous progress has 
become a reality and not a mere dream. 
With the introduction of the first Five- 
Year Plan, the Soviet Union began to 
march in seven-league boots towards 
a higher standard of living, towards 
the elimination of illiteracy, towards 
the industrialization of the country, 
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towards the raising of agricultural 
productivity. And with all that has 
come that strength, that morale, that 
‘marvel of the century—the superhuman 
resistance of Stalingrad, Moscow, Len- 
ingrad and the countless other points 
of contention. With the enemy within 
a stone’s throw of those objectives, 
with some of the enemies even within 
the very gates of the city, yet the 
would-be world conqueror must suffer 
the disappointment of seeing his prey 
and not getting it. The prey is dangling 
within the eyesight of Hitler, the 
mouth is watering, but the tooth will 
never feel the taste of the victim’s flesh. 

This is what the Soviet Union has 
accomplished within about twelve 
years of peaceful, planned reconstruc- 
tion. Thank God for the wisdom of 
her leaders! Thank God for the wis- 
dom of the Russian masses who loyally 
followed and are following their lead- 
ers, who continued to deny themselves 
the things which we Americans have 
long been considering as necessities in 
order to build up their war industries 
while the democracies were sound 
asleep. That is why the Soviet Union 
is today able to hold off the beasts 
of Berlin; that is why the skies of 
America are still free from the devas- 
tating bombs of the wanton Nazi 
murderers; that is why we can look 
forward to the day.when this agoniz- 
ing war will be victoriously concluded 
by the United Nations. 

What if the great hydroelectric 
plant, Dnieprostroy, built under the 
supervision of the able American engi- 
neer, Colonel Cooper, had to be blown 
to smithereens to prevent the enemy 
from using it? What if hundreds of 
towns and villages lay in ruins as a 
result of the wise scorched-earth policy 
of the Soviet Government and the bar- 
barous hand of the merciless invaders? 
Before many months elapse the evil 
forces will be destroyed. Then greater 
Stalingrads, new and more powerful 
Dnieprostroys, new and more comfort- 
able towns and villages will rise in 
their place. Long after Hitler and 
Goebbels and Rosenberg and Goering 
and the rest of their henchmen have 
turned into dust, the brilliant people 
of Russia will continue to march on 
towards greater human conquests in 
the arts, the sciences, in industry, in 
invention and in all other forms of 
human progress. 

Our hearts and minds are with our 
Russian allies today. Our men and 
women are working day and night in 
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AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP: 
KEY TO VICTORY 


O study the history of American- 

Soviet relations is to learn that 
we must strengthen these relations or 
risk defeat. Glib references to “our 
heroic ally” and cheers for those fallen 
in defense of our homes have too often 
served as a convenient distraction from 
the sober reality that the full poten- 
tialities of American-Soviet relations, 
so decisive a factor in the fight against 
the Axis, are still far from being 
realized. 

Too often in the past has failure 
to develop these potentialities done 
positive damage to America’s inter- 
national position for us to fail to 
recognize the gravity of our present 
situation. It is not necessary to go 
back further than 1931 to make the 
point: when Japan led off World War 
II with the Mukden “‘incident,’’ Wash- 
ington was unable to find a nation in 
the East to respond to Secretary Stim- 
son’s policy of a strong stand. There 
were no relations with the USSR. 
Belatedly the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations in 1933 rectified the 
error. But unfortunately trivial fric- 
tions were permitted to let our two 
nations drift apart again and from 
June 1938 to March 1939 the United 
States had no Ambassador in Moscow. 
During the awful months before Mu- 
nich the two nations which together 
might have turned the tide, when sep- 
arately they could not, were estranged. 
And, finally in the summer of 1939 as 
the clock ticked on to doom, America 
stood aside from the anti-Axis nego- 
tiations in Moscow, its press supporting 
the lame excuses of the Chamberlain 
government. 

Close cooperative relations between 
our government and the Soviet Union, 
accepted as a matter of course by the 
American people, might have saved 
the world its present agony. This we 
will never know. But what we do know 
is that close cooperative relations be- 
tween our two countries is essential to 
the winning of the war. Only the com- 
bined and synchronized might of these 
two countries gives even mathematical 
superiority over the enemy—not to 
mention “morale” superiority. 

What is the actual situation? How 
close and cooperative are those rela- 
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tions? How do they compare with the 
relations between the cther allies? 

Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
have a twenty-year mutual assistance 
pact. Great Britain has declared war 
on all the countries fighting the USSR 
—including Finland, although it had 
gone much further than the United 
States in supporting’ Finland in the 
1939-40 war. 

In cultural and scientific exchange, 
in the exchange of delegations, Britain 
is way ahead of us. The British Army 
is taught about the USSR. Courses 
for teachers are government sponsored 
so that all schools can teach about the 
Soviet Union. The British and Soviet 
trade union movements are learning 
from each other how better to fight the 
war: we read that the Stakhanov move- 
ment has spread to Britain. 

China and the Soviet Union have a 
non-aggression pact and commercial 
treaties. Wartime collaboration is an 
old story between them. 

But, one may reply, the United 
States has no treaty of alliance with 
any one of the allies—only the United 
Nations agreement and the master 
Lend-Lease agreements to which all 
are now party. True, but the British 
Empire and the United States have 
joint boards of military strategy, of 
economy strategy, of transport and 
resources allocation. Even China is 
admitted to some of these councils of 
war. The USSR must still come to 
ask and ‘‘make a case for itself’ before 
those who control allocations—it has 
no seat on the allocations boards, And 
most symptomatic, sections of the 
American press can with impunity 
continue to debate whether or not we 
should have any relations with the 
USSR other than the coincidental fact 
of having a common enemy. 

How can this happen at a time when 
the leaders of our government are 
urging intensification of every kind 
of aid to the USSR? 

How is this possible at a time when 
the public is clamoring to make the 
fighting partnership a reality by open- 
ing a second front? How can it be 
when daily the news dispatches indel- 
ibly write on our hearts the names 
of the Soviet people making epic history 
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in their war against the common enemy ? 

There is only one possible explana- 
tion. The American people still do not 
know enough about the history of their 
relations with the USSR, still do not 
know enough about their ally the 
USSR. The small group who can 
think of peace with Hitler are making 
use of all the old anti-Soviet mythology 
from which the American people still 
have not been weaned. Only facts can 
combat mythology; only a conscious 
educational effort, backed by all inter- 
ested in victory, can lay the solid basis 
of American-Soviet understanding that 
will lead to real collaboration in war 
and in peace. 

What are these myths and how are 
they now being used? 

1. You can’t trust the Russians. We 
granted them recognition and in return 
they promised to pay their debts to us 
—but they never did. 

One of the great services Ambassador 
Davies’ book ‘Mission to Moscow” 
has rendered is to tell for the first time 
that in 1938 Stalin once again offered 
to settle the debt question in an effort 
to remove all possible obstacles to 
American-Soviet relations. It was a 
problem of American politics which 
prevented the matter from being 
brought up for settlement. (See pp. 
353, 542.) 

In fact the Soviets have been me- 
ticulous in meeting obligations; they 
even wrote precise repayment provi- 
sions in their original war loans from 
this country. 

2. The Soviets are just as bad as 
Nazi Germany—both are totalitarian. 
We will have to fight them eventually. 

This statement, fundamentally the 
most dangerous, is used not only to 
block sending industrial aid which 
might be useful in the post war period 
too (‘““We must only send things that 
will be destroyed in the war.’’) ; this 
argument is the obstacle to all coopera- 
tion, for it assumes that the United 
States and the Soviet Union must be 
enemies. 

First, it is based on the propaganda 
about the Soviet-German pact, al- 
though today there is not one writer 
of repute who denies that the Soviet 
Union, regrettably, to be sure, was 
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forced to save itself by the pact—‘“the 
bitter and inescapable fruit of Cham- 
berlainism,” as Wallace Carroll says. 

That the USSR is totalitarian just 
like the Nazis is the next step in the 
argument. The A. F. of L. can’t have 
relations with “totalitarian trade un- 
ions.” And what is the proof that So- 
viet trade unions are totalitarian ?>— 
that they have forgone the strike 
weapon. This sounds very odd coming 
at a time when American labor has 
pledged itself to forego the strike 
weapon for the duration. We should 
learn something about Soviet trade un- 
ions. We should know that there is no 
law against strikes in the USSR either. 
That Soviet trade unions have found 
it to their advantage to meet their 
problems in other ways should not be 
dificult to understand in wartime 
America. 

3. The Russians are Orientals. 

From this follow several corollaries, 
depending on the point to be made. 

a. Therefore “lives mean nothing 
to them,” just like our “little yellow 
brothers.” Five million casualties are 
nothing. 

b. They are basically barbarians and 
can fight better than we civilized peo- 
ples—that’s why they can and should 
bear the brunt, be the cannon fodder. 

c. They are enigmatic—you can’t 
tell what they will do next, or what 
they mean by the words they use— 
“Obligation” “On time,” etc. 

d. They are secretive and won't tell 
or show us anything—so how can we 
tell what they need and how they are 
getting along? 

What is the truth of the matter? 
There is no answer to the nonsense of 
racism—whether in regard to the “‘ori- 
ental” Russians or the Chinese. All 
great peoples value human life—that is 
why the Chinese and Russians so brave- 
ly give their lives so that their chil- 
dren and brothers may live decent, free 
lives. Only those who despise or ig- 
nore the value of life can lie down 
before the onslaught of fascism—hop- 
ing to save.their own skins by sacri- 
ficing the lives of millions of others. 

As to Russian barbarity, in what 
country do the people have more love 
of literature, music, theater and the 
other cultural values of civilization? 
Where are there more theaters and 
museums? Culture is one of the great- 
est values to which the young Soviet 
fighter consciously and explicitly dedi- 
cates his life. 

Are they enigmatic? Only because 
it is so out of the ordinary for a gov- 
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ernment to say publicly what it is do- 
ing and why. There is no other nation 
whose foreign and domestic policy can 
in practice be traced so clearly step by 
step and reason by reason in the public 
statements of its leading officials. 
Secretive? Yes, and so is every nation 
in wartime. Surely we do not need to 
do research into what the Soviets need. 
They will tell and they have told us— 
in quantities that stagger the imagina- 
tion—and it is about time we took their 
word for it. Sometimes it seems that 
there is a reason—another reason—for 
all the mathematical computations of 
Soviet strength. Could it be that some 
want to know how much longer it is 


safe to let “them bleed each other to 


death” before the “allies” step in and 
save the world? The number of man- 
hours spent in trying to guess what the 
Soviets have might better be spent in 
working out ways and means to speed 
the supply to them of the things they 
tell us they haven’t. 

4. The Soviet Union is a threat to 
“our way of life’—it wants to spread 
communism throughout the world. 

This argument runs through much 
writing on the post-war world and is 
cleverly turned to block wartime col- 
laboration—‘‘we must be careful not 
to be too good friends now—because 
we won't get along well when the war 
is over.” 

It is true that the Soviet Union 
stands outside of our economic system. 
There are no international cartels with 
links in the Soviet Union. But we have 
always “‘been able to do business with 
the Soviets’—big business and good 
business. 

And the world campaign for com- 
munism? Wallace Carroll in his new 
book “We're in this with Russia,” 
deals with this problem most ably: 

The spread of Revolution, however, 
must remain a remote objective of the 
Soviet leaders. Their primary aim must 
be to solve their domestic economic prob- 
lems—to double, triple, and quadruple 
their industrial output—and they cannot 
allow themselves to be diverted from this 
urgent task by gambling on revolution in 
other countries (p. 241) 

These myths and many others are 
all that makes it possible for Ameri- 
cans to argue about the need for a 
real working agreement with the So- 
viet Union. Dispel these myths and the 
naked facts are so plain that no one 
would dare question them. The United 
States and the Soviet Union (and the 
Russian Empire for almost a century 
before) have never been on the opposite 
sides of a world issue. There is no 


area in which the two nations come into 

conflict ; their histories show that they 

need each other: the Tsar sided with the 

Union in the Civil War; the United 

States worked against Japan’s seizure 

of the Russian Far East in the last 

war. Today in the struggle against the 

Axis only a unity of purpose and of 

plan as close and efficient as that of 

the enemy can win for both countries. 
The USSR has already made the 

major part of its contribution to vic- 

tory—five million losses and areas as 

valuable as our industrial east and 

agricultural middle west. The law of 

diminishing returns is setting in. As 

long ago as June 22, 1942, Litvinov 

said: 



































































There can be no sort of doubt that if 
the German forces had been diverted 
from the Eastern Front at the moment 
when the initiative was in the hands of 
the Red Army, when the German troops 
were weakened and demoralized, the 
whole military situation might have been 
changed, and it would have been possible 
to inflict considerable, if not final defeat 
on the main Hitler army. This moment 
was allowed to slip. Let us hope the les- 
son has not been in vain. 
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Maxim Litvinov in the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington. 
(Photo by Lucien Aigner) 











HE twenty-five year old achieve- 
ment of the Soviet Union was 
made clearer to me this past week by 
seeing one citizen of that country in 
the midst of American crowds. Liud- 
mila Pavlichenko, twenty-six year old 
woman sniper, came from the trenches 
of Sevastopol to San Francisco Bay. 
She came by way of the White 
House, where she was the guest of our 
President, and by way of the Inter- 
national Student Congress, to which 
she was one of three Soviet delegates. 
She traveled with a “United Nations 
Team” of student-warriors, two Eng- 
lishmen and a Dutchman, all young, 
all distinguished in valiant battle; 
among them she was easily the first. 
She was more beautiful than I ex- 
pected. When you know that a girl 
has 309 Nazis checked off by her ex- 
cellent marksmanship, that she is used 
to lying in No-Man’s Land fifteen 
hours at a stretch, motionless, since the 
slightest movement means death,—you 
are not exactly looking for charm. But 
Liudmila’s clear, dark eyes, smooth 
cheeks, ruffled brown hair are distinct- 
ly easy to look at. Her suddenly flash- 
ing smile is both an allurement and a 
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Luba Bohomis who 

presented her with 

a bouquet at a pub- 
lic rally. 


challenge. You would want to know 
her even if she hadn’t killed 309 Nazis. 

They gave her a merciless day. The 
rosy cheeks were a bit pale and the 
bright eyes a bit softened by weariness 
at the end of it. Reporters jammed her 
at early morning; Mayor Rossi wel- 
comed her before noon at the Civic 
Center. She lunched at the Palace 
Hotel with the Advertising Club and 
heard a well known San Francisco 
journalist spend forty minutes urging 
firms to continue to advertise in the 
newspapers even if they had nothing 
left to sell. Then they tossed her over 
the Bay for an evening speech in Berke- 
ley and hauled her back to San Fran- 
cisco for another speech at 10 P. M. 
What she did with the rest of the day 
I do not know. 

All this time men—and women like 
Liudmila—were dying in Stalingrad. 
She knew it; she didn’t intend to let 
anyone forget it. 

“T am glad to greet you,” she said, 
“from the Soviet people, who are fight- 
ing heroically for their freedom—and 
for yours.” 

I wasn’t proud of the way America 
handled her. The reporters asked her 


One of the Two 
Hundred Million 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


views on American women’s under- 
wear, and what was suitable for the 
WAACS and WAVES. They wanted 
to know whether women fighters were 
permitted lipstick in the USSR. They 
were deeply curious to know how it 
felt to kill a man. They seemed rather 
like children, but one grew angry with 
them as with malicious children when 
they pried into her personal reaction to 
the death of her husband, killed in 
battle on the Sevastopol front. 

“Tell her my editor demands it,” 
pleaded the reporter to the interpreter. 
‘Tell her I have a job to do.” 

What must it have seemed to Liud- 
mila, coming from a land where there 
is only one job for everyone to think 
of—the job of smashing the Nazis. 

“T don’t understand these people,” 
said Liudmila. ““Why does nobody ask 
about our schools, our hospitals, our 
country—what we are fighting for, I 
do not care what underwear you wear. 
If you like it, I am glad you like it. 
But it does not interest me. . . There 
are sO many questions you might 
in. 

It was a bit better, perhaps, at the 
evening meeting, called by the Russian 
and Yugoslav organizations of San 
Francisco—called on ten hours’ notice, 
but they filled the Eagle’s Hall. She 
threw her shoulders back and her eyes 
shone when she came into it; she felt 
in a sense among her own. But even 
here was the taint of egotism. People 
wanted from Liudmila some luxury 
of sentiment for themselves. 

I saw a woman grab her hand in a 
so-called devotion, and jerk it until 
Liudmila had to protest that her arm 
still suffered from a wound. I heard 
another woman luxuriate in emotion: 
“Ah, those Russians! What wonders 
they do!” 

Liudmila also heard her. “Yes,” she 
answered. “And you—what have you 
done?” She had no more patience with 
useless emotion than with useless ques- 
tions. 

They took up a good collection that 
evening. Swiftly, without effort the 
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sums rose to $1400. All for Liudmila 
to take back in medical supplies through 
Russian War Relief. Her eyes were 
shining. Then a sympathetic furrier 
presented a sizeable check and a per- 
sonal gift of his best silver-fox furs. 
The kind that most of us never see in 
our lifetime; the kind that shouted 
aloud that they were priceless. I heard 
the audience gasp. 

He tried to put the gorgeous scarf 
on Liudmila. She ducked away from 
him all across the stage. It was the only 
time I saw her embarrassed. At last he 
caught her in a long lasso of the gor- 
geous fox-throw, knocking her hair 
down into her eyes. She tossed her hair 
back, in that silver-fox encirclement, 
still talking. 

“Tonight, at this moment, while we 


sit in this peaceful assembly, men and 
women of Stalingrad are fighting. he- 
roically against tanks, against dive- 
bombers. ‘Tonight, at this moment, in 
Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, women and old men and 
children are being shot to death for the 
crime of failing to please some Nazi 
officer.” 

Liudmila knew what she wanted. 
She knew what she was fighting for. 
She was all of one piece; she thought, 
felt, acted together. She came to Amer- 
ica to strengthen understanding be- 
tween allied nations. And she found a 
nation which was indeed an ally, but 
whose people were diverted by a thou- 
sand and one diversions. 

The greatest thing the Russian Rev- 
olution has produced in a quarter of 


a century was not the Five Year Plan 
or Farm Collectivization, the excellent 
education and public health systems, 
nor even the Red Army—but some- 
thing that resulted from all these: 
new people, tens of millions of Liud- 
milas. Differing from her in age, in 
ability, in talent. But all like her in 
this quality of clear-thinking, hard-hit- 
ting devotion to the job on which 
hangs the world’s future. 

We have talked for twenty-five years 
about the need of understanding the 
Russians. We have never thought about 
the need of the Russians understanding 
us. Yet on this may some day hang our 
destiny. For it is the hard-hitting, clear- 
thinking people who know for what 
they are fighting who will decide the 
fate of the world. 


Chicago’s Negro Citizens Greet Pavlichenko 
A Speech by ALDERMAN EARL DICKERSON 


IEUTENANT Liudmila Pavli- 
chenko, in the name of the tens 
of thousands of Chicago’s Negro citi- 
zens, I welcome you to this great city. 
Words do not come easily. The 
stress of emotion moves me deeply. 
Never in all my life has so great an 
honor been conferred on me as bring- 
ing these short greetings to you. You 
are to me, and to my people, the per- 
sonification of a monumental spiritual 
and physical force that through blood 
and suffering and death, but with su- 
perhuman courage fights on to a new 
life. Words cannot do justice to the 
matchless will to live that is Stalin- 
grad. 

Your people are fighting a just war, 
a patriotic war, a people’s war. They 
fight for all humanity, and on the 
bloodsoaked fields of Europe they fight 
alone. Theirs is an answering will to 
liberate themselves and all mankind 
from the forces of evil and of darkness. 
Neither the armed might of German 
dupes of Hitler, nor that of his Italian, 
Finnish, Hungarian and Rumanian 
slaves can move them from their his- 
toric course. 

Black America recognizes the debt 
it owes to the heroic Soviet peoples. 
We know that but for your selfless 
sacrifices we might today be the name- 
less slaves of Hitler. Mein Kampf, the 
Bible of Hitler’s Germany, has con- 
demned us to nameless graves. We have 
been relegated to the category of 
beasts by this mad dog loosed by the 
most reactionary forces of the world. 
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Black America knows the attitude of 
your great country toward the hun- 
dreds of millions of colored peoples. 
Your country, the Soviet family of 
nations, has given to the peoples of 
color a new feeling of human dignity. 
The Soviet Union has invested Asia 
and the colored peoples of the earth 
with a-new conception of the terms: 
tolerance, humility, sacrifice, honor and 
human brotherhood. These terms are 
now clothed in reality. They are of 
flesh and blood. They are no longer 
phrases of diplomacy or of a holiday’s 
speech making. The Soviets have 
breathed into these words that common 
men regard as holy, the breath of life. 

Take this message, Lieutenant Liud- 
mila Pavlichenko, back to your heroic 
people from the millions of black 
Americans: “We know that this is our 
war. We are calling for a Second 
Front—now—today. We demand that 
there be no further delay.” 

Negro America knows that the Sec- 
ond Front is not alone for the salvation 
of the Soviet Union, but for the sal- 
vation of mankind of which it recog- 
nizes itself a part. We know that on 
the deathless barricades of Stalingrad, 
they are defending the city of Chicago. 

The hundred thousand Negro youth 
in arms sees in this fight the possibility 
for the completion of that emancipa- 
tion for which its fathers’ fathers 
fought and died in our great Civil 
War. Given the opportunity, they will 
fight as desperately today for the free- 
dom of all mankind and of themselves. 


Negro America knows from what 
source your people draw their match- 
less strength and courage. Your great 
Red Army is a multi-national army. 
It does not entertain racial hatred for 
other people. What a wonderful thing 
that is! We realize that your peer- 
less Red Army has been brought up in 
the spirit of the equality of all peoples 
and races, in the spirit of respect for 
the rights of other peoples. That is the 
spirit that moves men to fight on, if 
needs be, until death. 

Fascism’s racial theories and _ its 
practices of racial hatred are creating 
a situation in which all freedom-loving 
men cry for its utter destruction. No 
leagues of Aryan supremacy, no leagues 
for the supremacy of any race or creed, 
color, nationality can survive this war. 

Black America knows that in your 
country any manifestation of racial 
hatred is punished by law. So it must 
be in every land. We fight for these 
things realizing that they constitute 
the essence of the Atlantic Charter, 
formulated by our great President and 
the Premier of Great Britain. 

Again | welcome you. Again | ask 
that, when you return to your his- 
toric and magnificent tasks of destruc- 
tion, you tell your Soviet brothers and 
sisters that Negro America will work 
tirelessly with every anti-fascist force 
within our country for a Second Front 
now, for the freedom of India and the 
colonial peoples, for a world of free 
men who know no differences of color, 
nationality, race or creed. 
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Left to right: V. A. Obruchev, geologist; L. Orbeli, physiologist, winners of Stalin Prizes in Science; A. Deborin, member, 6. Krijianovsky, 





vice-president, and V. Komarov, president, at a session of the Academy of Sciences; the late |. P. Pavlov, world famous physiologist, and 


Michurin, called the "Russian Burbank." 


Reeent Progress of Soviet Science 


The curator of the United States National Museum 
surveys the background and course of Soviet Science 


USSIAN science has always been 

characterized by its talented and 
substantial character. Due to the form- 
er isolation of the country, its centu- 
ries-long struggles with the Asiatics 
and the Turks, and the other major 
reasons, scientific development in what 
is now the Soviet Union was belated, 
and in the Asiatic and other of its 
outlying parts is quite recent. 

In Russia proper, scientific work be- 
gan substantially, as did so many other 
progressive movements, with Peter the 
Great (1672-1725), in the earlier part 
of the 18th century. During his reign 
Peter made his famous first (1697) 
and, less dramatic but scientifically im- 
portant, second (1717) trips to western 
Europe. He then engaged a number 
of high rank western men of science, 
brought from Holland biological col- 
lections, and established in Petrograd, 
which he founded and built, the 
first Russian scientific Museum (the 
“Kunst-Kamera”). One of the famous 
buildings on the right bank of the 
Neva, it exists to this day, harboring 
his collections, instruments, and what 
remains of his astronomical observa- 
tory; In 1725 he founded and en- 
dowed the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences, which after a series of develop- 
ments and the 1917 revolution, evolved 
into the present, all-science comprising, 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. Peter was 
keenly interested in all branches of 
research and directly instrumental in 
many. Never has another man done so 
much for science in one whole vast 
country. 

Of the men Peter engaged, many 
distinguished themselves in their lines. 
One of these was Vitus Bering, a 
Dane of Jutland, who in 1741, with 
Chirikov, discovered the Aleutian Is- 
lands and Alaska. But soon there ap- 
peared also high class native workers, 
outstanding among them being Lo- 
monosov (about 1710-1765), a pioneer 
in all sciences. Lomonosov established 
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the first chemical laboratory at the 
Academy in Leningrad, contributed 
original studies on chemistry, electrici- 


‘ty, mineralogy, origin of the earth, 


astronomy, etc., and in 1755 founded 
the Moscow University. 

Developments of Russian science 
since Peter were both rich and of much 
general interest. They were shaped 
largely .by the territorial extensions of 
the Empire, and led eventually to the 
establishment of the great and in- 
fluential Imperial Geographic Asso- 
ciation, which before 1914 had research 
branches in all the more important 
centers of the Tsardom. There arose 
excellent Museums with large collec- 
tions, new Universities, and numerous 
other scientific establishments. There 
developed men like Pavlov, the neuro- 
physiologist, Timiriazev, the biologist 
and botanist, Michurin, the Luther 
Burbank of Russia, Anuchin, the an- 
thropologist, with numerous others, 
who influenced science the world over; 
and there were many eminent explor- 
ers. A history of the developments of 
Russian science—developments under 
serious obstacles—will at once show 
much that is highly creditable. 

The recent progress of Soviet science 
may be dated from the end of the wars 
of revolution and intervention, in 
1923. It received a strong impetus 
with the beginning in 1928 of the first 
“5-year period” of general advance, 
and an all-powerful one with the com- 
mencement of the present war. 

Directly or indirectly all the recent 
progress is connected with the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. This Academy, 
unlike ours, is fundamentally a gov- 
ernment institution. It is centered in 
Moscow, but has branches in all of 
the older and more important confed- 
erated republics. It possesses a great 
central library and important regional 
libraries. It carries on its researches in 
its own large, thoroughly equipped in- 
stitutes and laboratories, and through 
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the staffs of many separate but affli- 
ated Soviet institutions and museums. 

In 1939, at the time of the writer’s 
visit, the Academy had 120 full and 
several honorary members and 180 
corresponding members. It was organ- 
ized into 8 subdivisions, which were: 


. Physico-Mathematical Sciences 
Chemical Sciences / 
Geological Sciences 
. Biological Sciences 
. Engineering Sciences 
Historical and Philosophical 
Sciences 

7. Economics and Law 

8. Literature and Languages 
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Under the Academy were then 
seventy-six research institutes with 
4,700 scientific workers; and five im- 
portant Associations (the Soviet-Union 
Geographical, Mendeleiey Chemical, 
Soil Scientists, Astronomy and Geod- 
esy, and the Physiological, Biochemi- 
cal and Pharmaceutical), with over 
6,500 members. Branches or affiliates 
of the Academy were established in 
all the more important sister republics. 
Its budget for 1940 reached 176,000,- 
000 rubles. It published forty periodi- 
cals, and in 1939 it printed over four 
thousand scientific monographs and 
articles. The separate branches have 
their own presses, and many scientific 
reports are published in the local 
languages, in addition to Russian. 

The academicians are selected and 
appointed from among the most prom- 
inent and deserving men of science, 
and the appointment carries with it not 
merely honor but also obligations. The 
Academy is headed by one of the most 
deserving older scientists of the Soviet 
Union, the botanist Vladimir L. Kom- 
arov, whom the writer had the pleas- 
ure of meeting in person. 

The research work under the Acad- 
emy has as its foremost object service 
to the “rodina,” the country. Its con- 
stitution stipulates that its activities be 
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devoted primarily to the “studies of 
the natural resources, economy and 
culture” of the Soviet Union. It is 
essentially, though not exclusively, an 
Academy of applied sciences. General 
and some specific tasks are detailed to 
it by the central and local governments, 
but much research is carried on in indi- 
vidual directions. Following the out- 
break of the present war, branches of 
the Academy from the invaded areas 
have been bodily moved eastward and 
are now functioning in their new lo- 
calities, 

The scientific activities of the Acad- 
emy, during the last decade particular- 
ly, have been of wide scope and of 
much importance. Many hundreds—in 
the last few years several thousands— 
of exploring and study parties were 
sent out every season. A very large 
proportion of these were geographical 
and especially geological. The latter 
not only prospected over the vast lands 
of the Soviet Union for oil, coal and all 
other useful minerals, but after locating 
such deposits were expected to make 
recommendations for their exploitation. 

A series of other important scien- 
tific activities under the auspices of the 
Academy—which is practically synony- 
mous with organized Soviet science— 
comprises extensive and highly conse- 
quential researches in the Arctic; stud- 
ies of the serious soil, crop and drainage 
problems of perpetually frozen ground 
in the Siberian regions; aerial photo- 
graphic and magnetic surveys of Si- 
beria; the nature and prevention of 
dangerous tick-carried infections in the 
far-eastern forests and in Tadzhikis- 
tan; the problems of human longevity 
and ageing; broad studies on plant and 
animal hybridization, on artificial pro- 
duction of useful plants, on acclima- 
tization in high latitudes as well as 
altitudes, on ferments; and in all other 
agronomical lines as well as in animal 
husbandry. 

A great amount of research, par- 
ticularly at the present, is devoted to 
metallurgy, industrial chemistry, elec- 
tricity, and whatever else the exigencies 
of the actuai conflict call for and in 
which science can be helpful. Thus in- 
tensive research is being carried on in 
the fields of physiology, medicine and 
surgery. In anthropology, attention be- 
fore the war was principally devoted 
to ethnography and archeology, and to 
the further building up of the ethno- 
graphical museums. Intensive investi- 
gations were carried on also in mathe- 
matics, physics, and other directions. 

Scientific publications, while in some 
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lines still in the process of crystalliza- 
tion, included, aside from treatises, ar- 
ticles and reports, a great atlas of the 
natural resources of the country; a 
detailed extensive ethnological map sup- 
plemented by a volume of text; other 
large-scale maps based on recent sur- 
veys; and many other outstanding proj- 
ects. Works of encyclopedic propor- 
tions were being published on geology, 
on history, on the first Finnish war, on 
Arctic explorations, and on other sub- 
jects. 

The war blighted much of the 
cultural studies. But geological explo- 
rations are proceeding vigorously, and 
so are researches in every line that can 
contribute to defense. 

The educational, cultural and sci- 
entific conditions in the Soviet Union 
at present are very different from what 
they were twenty years ago. The pres- 
ent “Russia” is mentally awakened and 
eager for progress in every direction; 
and there is already an army of well- 
trained, earnest young workers from 
whom much can be expected. The stu- 
dents not only are far more numerous 
than formerly, but they have the ad- 
ditional powerful incentive of their 
new conditions. 

In this brief article it is not feas- 
ible to refer to outstanding individual 
contributions to knowledge, and to the 
separate workers. Specialists in their 
respective lines know well the names 
of Komarov, Baikov, Bardin, Bricke, 
Burdénko, Chudakov, Dierzhavin, 
Fersman, Joffe, Kapitsa, Lysenko, Mi- 
tin, Obraztsov, Obruchev, Orbeli, Stie- 
panov, Volgin, Vyshinski and others. 

But their current work and that 
of their many colleagues and collabo- 
rators remain largely unknown to us, 
as ours to a large extent remains to 
them. Their contributions reach us 
often only second or even third hand, 
if at all, and it is the same in their 
case with ours. These conditions con- 
stitute a serious disadvantage and will 
strongly call for mutual improvement 
after the war, when scientific research 
in both countries will further broaden 
and deepen. There will need to be 
created on both sides a special repre- 
sentative body for the prompt trans- 
mission of reports on important re- 
searches and of publications, and a 
publication by the recipients in their 
language of abstracts of such reports 
and treatises. 

There should however, be even more. 
Organized visits of scientific workers 
and students between the. two coun- 
tries should be promoted for not only 


will this be of mutual scientific ad- 
vantage, but nothing will contribute 
more to the friendship of the two peo- 
ples, and help them to appreciate each 
other. 

Yes, there should and must be es- 
tablished, by the Soviet Academy on 
their side, and in some equally adequate 
way on our side, a Commission or 
Bureau, of American-Soviet Scientific 
Exchanges ; which will be charged with 
the furthering between the two great 
neighbors, of scientific information and 
other mutually useful connections. 


Reading down: A geological prospecting ex- 
pedition in the Pamir Mountains. Setting up 
the apparatus for the weather station on the 
Papanin Polar ice-floe. Scientific expedition 
on the slopes of Mt. Elbruz in the Caucasus. 





















































War Medicine in the Red Army 


By DR. HENRY E. SIGERIST 


High percentage of wounded restored to the fighting 
forces—70 per cent—a testimony to Soviet medical skill 


HE whole civilized world is fol- 

lowing breathlessly the gigantic 
struggle of the Soviet people against a 
ruthless coalition of fascist powers; 
with undivided admiration for the 
heroism of the Soviet people, but also 
with a feeling of shame that through- 
out this decisive year the Russians were 
left to do the fighting alone. The Axis 
fascists have thrown all their resources 
in man-power and equipment into the 
struggle, but Moscow, the radiant 
capital of a new world, and the cities 
of Lenin and Stalin have resisted every 
onslaught. Today in the 25th year of 
the Soviet state the Russians are more 
determined than ever to liberate the 
world from the menace of fascism once 
and for all. 

It is obvious that this terrible strug- 
gle has been very costly in human 
lives and suffering. Many people in 
America, physicians and laymen, have 
shown great interest in Soviet war 
medicine. Information on the subject 
has been rather scanty so far—for 
obvious reasons. At a moment when all 
medical workers, young and old, men 
and women, are engaged directly or 
indirectly in war work, laboring day 
and night, there is little time for writ- 
ing. All we can do, therefore, is sum- 
marize briefly the news from such 
sources as Pravda, The Moscow News, 
the Bulletin of the Soviet Information 
Bureau, or from telegrams of Tass and 
Inter-Continent News. 

There can be no doubt that the 
record of the Soviet medical corps is an 
excellent one. After almost one and a 
half years of fighting, after murderous 
battles such as the world has hardly 
seen before, 70 per cent of all the 
wounded have been restored to the 
fighting forces. This was not only due 
to the high standard of Soviet medical 
science, but also to improvements in the 
tactics of the medical corps. In the 
First World War the wounded were 
removed from the battlefields when 
the fighting was over or during inter- 
missions, while now they are removed 
while the fighting goes on, as rapidly 
as ever possible. Sixty per cent of all 
the wounded receive surgical attention 
in the front line. The percentage of 
bullet wounds is relatively small, the 
great majority of wounds being caused 
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by shells, mines, and hand grenades. 
Wound infection is prevented very 
effectively with sulfa-drugs. Among 
10,000 wounded examined by Surgeon 
General Burdenko only two cases of 
tetanus were found and very few cases 
of gas gangrene. Much research is 
being devoted to the latter disease, par- 
ticularly at the Leningrad Postgrad- 
uate Medical Institute where Professor 
S. A. Raineberg has developed a meth- 
od of diagnosing early stages of gaseous 
infection with X-rays. The Second 
Leningrad Medical Institute is con- 
ducting research on the treatment of 
suppurating wounds with anaerobic 
bacteriophages, preparations of which 
are injected intravenously in cases of 
sepsis. According to a report of Chief 
Surgeon of the Black Sea Fleet B. A. 
Petrov, 70 per cent of the wounds in 
the Navy affect the extremities, and ex- 
cellent results have been obtained with 
Trueta’s plaster cast treatment of open 
wounds. 

The incidence of wounds of the 
skull and brain has greatly increased, 
compared with previous wars. The 
progress of brain surgery during the 
last thirty years, to which the United 
States contributed so much, has greatly 
improved operative results. At the 
Neurological Clinic of the Institute of 
Experimental Medicine in Moscow di- 
rected by Professor N. I. Propper- 
Grashchenkov 90 patients with brain 
injuries were operated on in the period 
between December 15, 1941 and 
March 25, 1942, 70 of whom had 
abscesses of the brain. The majority of 
all operations were successful. Plastic 
surgery is making more and more use 
of tissues taken from cadavers. Pro- 
fessor A. S. Vishnevsky, Director of 
the Surgical Department of the Neu- 
rological Clinic in Leningrad, suc- 
ceeded in transplanting a motor nerve 
of the arm and thus in saving its func- 
tion. Methods have been devised to 
preserve various tissues taken from 
cadavers so that they can be used when- 
ever the need occurs. 

Professor Bogomolets’ anti-reticular 
cytotoxic serum developed in studies on 
longevity at the Institute of Experi- 
mental Pathology in Kiev is now prov- 
ing very useful in the treatment of 
fractures. In small doses it activates 


the function of the connective tissue, 
while it paralyzes it in larger doses. 
A. V. Palladin, member of the Acad- 
emy of Science of the USSR, and B. 
Goldstein of the Institute of Biochem- 
istry in Moscow have prepared a sub- 
stitute for vitamin K which dissolves 
better in alcohol and oil and is more 
active. It is now given on a large scale 
to patients before operations. At the 
Leningrad Military and Naval Hospi- 
tal physical therapy is applied with 
good results as early as the fourth or 
fifth day of admission, particularly in 
the case of wounds of the arms and 
legs. 

At the Central Institute of Epi- 
demiology and Microbiology in Mos- 
cow a new anti-typhus vaccine has 
been prepared by Professor M. K. 
Krontovskaya. Experiments have 
shown that it gives immunity after 
three injections, This certainly is a 
discovery of greatest significance. 

All methods of treatment are tested 
by medical scientists of the Scientific 
Council of the All-Union Commis- 
sariat of Public Health, and once they 
have passed the test they are standard- 
ized and applied throughout the armed 
forces. The guiding principle of all 
therapy is that the wounded man must 
be treated as a whole and not only the 
injured organ. 

Now that the second Winter cam- 
paign is getting close, the Russians are 
again going to make wide use of 
sledges. Small sledges drawn by Alsa- 
tian and Airedale dogs have proved 
highly practical for the removal of 
wounded. Baths on _ sledges large 
enough to serve 15 soldiers at a time 
are used in winter wherever bath trains 
cannot reach. 

Greatest attention is being paid to 
the rehabilitation of invalids. Special 
schools have been established for the 
purpose, giving general and vocational 
training in courses that may last as 
long as two years. Invalids who had 
only elementary education may im- 
prove their general knowledge by tak- 
ing courses of secondary education. 
Vocational training produces book- 
keepers, technicians, agricultural ex- 
perts, tailors, photographers, telegraph 
operators, etc. The Commissariats of 

(Continued on page 37) 
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NO GREATER EXAMPLE 
OF HUMAN SPIRIT 


I DO not have words to express my ad- 
. miration for the heroic fight made by 
the Russian army in defending its country 
from the murderous onslaught of the Hit- 
ler regime. 

The efforts made by the Russian soldiers 
in defending all human liberty will go down 
in history as one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, sacrifices in defense of right and 
justice. Every blow they have struck— 
every effort they have made—redounds 
directly to our own cause and every Amer- 
ican citizen should rejoice in the noble 
efforts Russia has made in this terrible 
conflict. 

In the United States we feel that we are 
making great sacrifices in behalf of human 
freedom and liberty which every people 
must possess in order to be free, but our 
sacrifices are small indeed when compared 
to those which have been made by the 
people of Russia. Their struggle, without 
any question, has made it possible for 
victory to finally perch upon the banners 
of those who believe in a free world. In 
order to save our children, and future 
unborn generations from human slavery 
and degradation, there should be a prayer 
from every American that victory may 
come to Russia to reward her for the im- 
measurable sacrifices she has made. 


SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS 


2 
AMipst all the tragedy of this terrible 


war which has devastated such a large 
area of smiling lands and happy peoples, 
the heroic resistance of the Russian peo- 
ple to invasion and the desecration of their 
homes stand out in luminous light in the 
annals of bravery and valor. 

A great people, busy with their industry 
and at peace with the world, were suddenly 
and treacherously assailed by a modern 
monster of conquest and pillage. With 
superb determination they met the shock 
of battle and have, with granite resistance, 
defended their homeland and their soil. 

Ancient and historic Moscow stood like 
a stone wall against the turbulent waves of 
military power. Attacked by superior num- 
bers, they have, with rare courage, held the 
lines for the democracies against the cruel 
and savage assaults of the enemy. 
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merica salutes her Soviet All 


The Russian armies are intact. The Rus- 
sian people behind the lines are sacrificing 
for and serving the armies at the front. 
One hundred and thirty years ago, 
Napoleon, the military master of Europe, 
with a colossal army, invaded Russia and 
captured Moscow. One hundred and thirty 
years ago this month, Napoleon, because 
the then Russian armies were still intact, 
was forced to begin plans for his retreat— 
a retreat overwhelmed with disaster and 
accompanied by the deepest and most 
grinding misery. 

Thank God, the Russian armies are still 
fighting. May the doom which plunged the 
imperial legions of Napoleon into defeat 
and despair give victory to Russian arms 
and redemption to that great country and 
and its great people. 


SENATOR TOM CONNALLY 


Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee 
es 

ig took many years for the people of the 

world to understand and appreciate the 
American Revolution, so it is in Russia’s 
case. The Russian Revolution is only now 
being assessed at its true value. The mean- 
ing is still not appreciated. The war is 
mellowing the harsh judgments. A brave 
people, dying for their homes and their 
rights, may still be misjudged by the 
thoughtless and those who hate, but only 
by the thoughtless and those who hate. 


SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS 


WHEN Germany invaded Russia most 
of our columnists and military ex- 
perts declared that in three weeks Ger- 
many’s huge war machine would completely 
destroy the Russian Army and take over 
the country. Fifteen months have already 
passed, and Russia is neither destroyed 
nor taken over. 

I visited Russia several years ago. She 
has a brave and sturdy people. No nation 
ever made a gamer fight to preserve her 
homes, her firesides, and her institutions 
from a barbaric invader than Russia has 
done in this war. No nation ever showed 
greater courage. No nation ever better 
stcod the supreme test of martial valor. 
No nation ever better deserved the aid of 
those who love liberty. 

Russia may win or she may lose, no 
one can foretell, but win or lose, history 


has not recorded, and probably will never 
record, a more courageous battle against 
such overwhelming odds as Russia has put 
up in this war. She must have the admira- 
tion of every stout heart, friend or foe, in 
all the world. She deserves it. She deserves 
to win. I pray God she may win. 

I earnestly hope that Britain and our 
own blessed America will soom join in a 
second front against Germany, so that 
Russia, who, up to this time, has borne, 
and borne splendidly, the heat and the 
storm of Germany’s barbaric onslaught, 
may be assured of final victory. We must 
not be content with cheering her on or 
furnishing her with materials. We must 
fight beside her brave soldiers. 


SEN. KENNETH McKELLAR 
s 

N all human history, there is no greater 

example of human spirit and its will 
to be free and unshackled than the inde- 
scribable battle the Russian pecple have 
made and are still making against the bar- 
barous, tyrannical aggression of Hitler and 
nazism. The spirit of Russia is uncon- 
querable, just as the spirit of America is 
unconquerable, There are many dark days 
ahead of both peoples of these two great 
nations, but ultimately their leaders will 
sit around the peace table and write a peace 
treaty for the world. I know it is the hope 
and prayer of both the Russian people and 
the American people that when that treaty 
is written the dignity of the human being 
and the sanctity of his life, his home, and 
his family, his traditions, his institutions, 
and his freedom of choice of government 
will be protected in perpetuity against 
either military aggression or, what is just 
as intolerable and menacing, the aggres- 
sion of organized propaganda. 

As long as human beings look to the 
past for guidance in the future, the spirit 
of Valley Forge and Stalingrad will re- 
main outstanding bulwarks of freedom., 


SENATOR ABE MURDOCK 


¢ 

N this—the 25th Anniversary of the 

Soviet Union—I wish to pay tribute 
to the brave hearts and great souls of the 
peoples who comprise the Soviet Union. 

The snow swept steppes, the hills and 
valleys of the Soviet Union are drenched 
with the blood of men and women who 
died defending their homeland. They 
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have also died defending the homelands of 
the other members of the United Nations. 

The people of the Soviet Union have 
been magnificent—their bravery is unparal- 
leled in the history of the world. I stand in 
awe when I realize the contribution they 
have made to the cause of freedom. 

No word of mine will strengthen Soviet- 
American relations—but the spirit of the 
soldiers and the sailors of the Soviet 
Union, who died before Stalingrad and 
elsewhere, and the spirit of the soldiers 
and sailors of the United States, who 
died at Pearl Harbor and elsewhere, will 
march through this war side by side to 
victory. And—forever after—their spirits 
will guide us to a mutual understanding of 
each other’s problems. 


REP. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


TH 25th anniversary of the founding 
of the Soviet Union falls at a signifi- 
cant period in world history—a _ period 
when the future of civilization is in 
balance. 

From a small beginning the Soviet Union 
has grown into a world power whose armies 
have succeeded in stemming the tide of 
Nazi barbarism. The valiant soldiers and 
citizens of the USSR are to be congratulated 
upon their unforgettable courage and bra- 
very; their accomplishments will live long 
in the annals of civilization. Their great 
fight against tyranny and oppression, and 
in defense of their native soil, has served 
as a bulwark for all of the United Nations. 

The tremendous sacrifices made by the 
people of the Soviet Union in our great 
common cause will, I am confident, in the 
not far distant future, be fully atoned for. 


EDWARD J. KELLY, 
Mayor of Chicago 


THEY HAVE LIVED UP TO 
EVERY OBLIGATION 


USSIA’S bravery and gallantry have 
won the admiration of the American 
people.. We are all convinced that her 
heroic people are deserving of praise be- 
yond words. They have fought above and 
beyond the line of duty as a people and 
as individuals. 

Every Russian has contributed to the 
war effort and resisted single handedly, 
where necessary, the attempts of the ruth- 
less invaders to occupy Russian soil. 

It has been my privilege to have dealt 
with representatives of the Russian Govern- 
ment for a good many years. They have 
fulfilled every commitment which they have 
made and lived up to every obligation 
which they have undertaken. 

This proves that the Russian people have 
both courage and honor. To a man and 
woman they are willing to fight for their 
honor and die if necessary. 


HON. JESSE JONES, 


Secretary of Commerce 


I AM happy to join in paying tribute to 
the Russian people for their magnificent 
fight against the Nazi aggressors. The 
sacrifices they have made and the endur- 
ance they have shown in this struggle with 
our common enemy should give inspiration 
and hope to all Americans. 


DONALD M. NELSON, 
Director of the War Production Board 
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THE SHIPS JOINING 
AMERICA AND RUSSIA 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Soviet Union finds 
the Russian people fighting valiantly to re- 
pulse a cruel invader. They have borne 
the full violence of Nazi assault and their 
heroic struggle to defend homes and cities 
has won the admiration of freedom-loving 
people everywhere. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
find a common battleground against this 
enemy, in the North Atlantic. Across 
these waters armaments and supplies are 
going from American to the Arctic ports 
of Russia. The aggressors, with their sub- 
marines and dive bombers, have sought to 
sever this supply line, but the convoys— 
unfaltering and undeterred—are getting 
their cargoes through. 

These ships and their crews are doing 
more than delivering planes, tanks and 
munitions to our fighting ally. They are 
serving notice on the enemy that the gath- 
ering strength of the United Nations will 
soon be thrown fully into the conflict. 

The shipbuilding program of the United 
States calls for 2,300 merchant ships ag- 
gregating 24,000,000 deadweight tons to 
be completed by the end of 1943. Perform- 
ance records so far promise achievement 
of this goal. American shipyards are now 
delivering into service three new vessels 
every day. 

This Victory Fleet will prepare Amer- 
ica to reach out with all her strength to 
strike the enemy; it will empower her 
Allies to wage and win the war against the 
Axis partners. The line of merchant ships 
joining America and Soviet Russia is a 
firm bond in the chain of growing strength 
which will sweep the Nazi menace from 
every continent and every sea. 


ADMIRAL EMORY S. LAND, 
Administrator, War Shipping 
Administration 


ONGRATULATIONS to the Russian 
people on the 25th anniversary of the 
Soviet Union. The marshalling of the 
strength of the nation to battle against 
the German invaders has given the world 
an example of patriotism, courage, and 
endurance that will live forever in the 
hearts and minds of coming generations. 
Congratulations to the army of the peo- 
ple on halting the invaders and on deny- 
ing him his great objectives. 

And congratulations on the rainbow 
promise of victory that now looms high in 
Russian skies, symbolizing that the Soviet 
Union will live on and on fired by the 
Lenin creed—*Peace—Bread—Land.” 


MAJOR GENERAL S&. O. FUQUA, 
U. S. Army, retired 


FROM THE AMERICAN 
RED CROSS 


ACTING on behalf of the American peo- 

ple, the American Red Cross has sent 
to the war wounded and to the civilian vic- 
tims of warfare in Soviet Russia more than 
four million dollars worth of medical sup- 
plies, clothing for war orphans and other 
needful supplies, and has purchased an- 
other four million dollars worth of similar 
material, which awaits shipment. 

This aid for the brave wounded soldiers 
of the USSR and for the men, women and 
children who are victims of a cruel war- 
fare which inflicts its injuries upon the in- 
nocent was made possible through gifts of 
money from our people to the American 
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MERICAN labor stands amazed and 

humble before the heroic struggle 
which the Russian people have carried on 
for more than a year against the Nazis. 
In fighting fascist aggression, the Russians 
are not only fighting for themselves, but 
they are also fighting for all those coun- 
tries which have been the victims of such 
aggression. In this struggle the United 
Nations stand together, and our cause is 
inextricably linked with the great fight that 
the Russians are making. 

Labor is particularly conscious of the 
need of cementing closer relations between 
the labor movements of the United Na- 
tions and particularly between the labor 
movements of Britain, Russia, China, Latin 
America and our own country. Close co- 
operation between these labor movements 
will give a profound impetus toward arous- 
ing people everywhere for an all-out win- 
the-war program, and it will pave the way 
for labor to have a voice at the peace 
table commensurate with the contributions 
it has made toward winning the war. 

Peoples of the peace-loving nations must 
discard old prejudices and suspicions if 
we are to win the war against the Axis and 
the dark reactionary forces it has organ- 
ized. By coming together and discussing 
our problems in mutual good will I am 
sure that the labor movements of the 
United Nations can forge a mightly link 
in the chain of victory. 


S. H. DALRYMPLE, 
President, United Rubber Workers 


FROM RELIGIOUS 
LEADERS 


RUSSIA has had an heroic and major 

part in the struggle against the ag- 
gressors who seek to enslave the world. 
Russia will continue to make her full con- 
tribution in winning the war, and will cer- 
tainly and rightly have a large part to play 
in the ordering of the future world. Of 
course we honor and admire the people of 
Russia for their sacrificial resistance to our 
common enemy. Of course we must do 
everything possible to bolster their resist- 
ance. We have a further essential duty— 
to do everything within our power to in- 
sure mutual understanding, between our 
two nations, which alone can be a basis 
for the good will and trust which will make 
it possible for us to work together in years 
to come for the advancement of mankind’s 
welfare throughout the world. 


Rt. Rev. HENRY W. HOBSON, 
Bishop of Southern Ohio, 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


THE United Nations are fighting for 
world freedom—of them all none has 
fought harder, more bravely and made 
greater sacrifices than Russia. I am glad 
to join in a salute to that great people. I 
trust that in the future peace, as in the 
present war, we may stand side by side, 
struggling to create that free world of free 
peoples to which we are pledged. 


RT. REV. EDWARD L. PARSONS, 
Episcopal Bishop of California 


"T HERE is only one word in the Russian 

language that I know and that word is 
Stalingrad. It has electrified and inspired 
the world. It is a thrilling demonstration 
that the Russians love their country and 
will die for it. This will to save their coun- 
try and to join with the Allies in the 
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Sacred Cause of Freedom ought to make 
it clear that as in this War so in the com- 
ing Peace, we shall be the friend of Russia. 


Rt. Rev. ARTHUR W. MOULTON, 
Episcopal Bishop of Utah 


DURING 1942 the heroic resistance of 
the Russian people has been the out- 
standing feature of the global war of the 
United Nations against Axis aggression, 
and the sacrifices which they have made in 
the common cause constitute an immeas- 
urable obligation. This can be discharged 
only by giving to Russia all possible aid 
during the war, both military and for 
civilian relief, and thereafter by whole- 
hearted cooperation with Russia in the 
mighty tasks of world wide post-war re- 
construction. 


DEAN H. C. ROBBINS, 
General Theological Seminary 


W/ HEN the Soviet met at Smolny the 
day of the Revolution, November 7th, 
1917, I was there. I watched faces of the 
deputies—the workers and peasants, sol- 
diers and sailors—as the decrees of 
the First Soviet Republic was laid before 
them, and listened to their speeches from 
the rostrum and from the floor as they 
proclaimed their victory and their aspira- 
tions. It was the beginning of a new and 
dangerous life for them, but the feeling of 
all Americans present that night, John 
Reed, Rhys Williams and two or three 
others, was that the Soviet was a power not 
to be broken. That was twenty-five years 
ago, and it has not been broken! 

Since that day I have followed currents 
of life in the Soviet Union constantly, and, 
being in the Y.M.C.A., religious life in 
particular. Like the Soviet power, religion 
has persisted, and is strong today. Ortho- 
dox and evangelical Christians are fighting 
for their fatherland, as they did at 
Borodino. 

Christians in America and in the Soviet 
Union—workers, scientists, soldiers—to- 
gether with those of other religions and 
of no religion are now united in the com- 
mon struggle for freedom, and are pre- 
paring to assume together the responsibili- 
ties of helping maintain such freedom for 
all peoples. This is the task of American- 
Soviet friendship. 


PAUL B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary, International Committee, 


Y.M.C.A. 


A COMPELLING PLACE IN 
PRESENT DAY MUSIC 


| AM indeed glad to pay my small tribute 
to the great Russian people and express 
the thrill and satisfaction I feel in the 
world-saving work they have been doing. 
So far as my admiration goes for Soviet 
Russia and its cultural contributions along 
with its valuable contributors who have 
kept their wonderful perspective ever be- 
fore them, my colleagues know where I 
stand. Words fail me in my admiration 
of those fine achievements. Russian Art 
and Russian Music -have ever held their 
definite progress and place, as we all 
know. But in the many world changes and 
the present struggle, it is heartening to 
see that its creative artists keep working... 
I shall never forget the pleasant and 
profitable short visit I had in 1935 to 
Leningrad and Moscow, when I came face 
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THE TEST BY ARMS 





By SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


The unity, power and capacity of the new Soviet 


State have been confirmed in the fiery test by arms 


ROM the very day of its birth the 

Soviet State knew that it would 
some day have to fight the marshalled 
and concentrated forces of reaction. It 
never ceased to prepare for the final 
test by arms which came toward the 
end of its first quarter of a century. 

In conjunction with the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Soviet Union, 
it would be fitting to review what this 
test by arms has revealed so far, in the 
480 days that have passed since the 
marshalled and concentrated forces of 
Europe were hurled against the Soviet 
Union. 

First the opposing forces: On the 
Nazi-Fascist side 80,000,000 Germans, 
80,000,000 Fascist-ruled peoples — 
satellites of Germany, and some 160,- 
000,000 enslaved people living between 
Gibraltar and North Cape, and _ be- 
tween the Cap du Finistere and Cape 
Matapan, easternmost tip of Greece— 
these could yield to their rulers some 
24,000,000 fighting men, armed by the 
industries of Europe which before the 
war were producing approximately 
50,000,000 tons of steel yearly. On the 
Soviet side were 190,000,000 people 
who for all actual and potential fronts 
could muster not more than 19,000,000 
fighters armed by an industry which 
before the war was producing only 
some 20,000,000 tons of steel. 

These basic figures, however, do not 
give a complete picture of the balance 
of forces. The presence of half of the 
Japanese armed forces in Manchukuo 
and Korea made it imperative for the 
Soviet Union to keep some 2,000,000 
men in fighting units and strategic re- 
serves in the Far East. Further, the 
East-West border of the Soviet Union 
is almost 10,000,000 miles long and 
must be guarded. This means that the 
Soviet Union could never count on 
more than some 16,000,000 fighters 
for its Western Front. 

Furthermore, the forces of Fascism 
had the tremendous advantage of tac- 
tical (if not strategic, in the broadest 
sense) surprise. Completely mobilized 
when they struck they had the benefit 
of fighting experience in the battles 
and campaigns of almost two years of 
war, gained at very lew cost in men 
and materiel. (Materiel captured from 
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their enemies in these campaigns prob- 
ably compensated the Germans for the 
stuff they expended in getting it.) 

Such were the elements of the un- 
equal battle which started on June 22, 
1941, and which has now (October 15, 
1942) been raging for 480 days; three 
Fascist soldiers against two Red Army 
men and about five Fascist tanks 
against two Soviet tanks. 

When the great conflict started, 
predictions gushed forth from the mili- 
tary master-minds, the so-called experts 
to whom we are supposed to entrust 
the conduct of the whole war without 
daring to interfere—the Red Army, 
they said, would last three, six, eight 
weeks. After the German check at 
Smolensk, they extended the “note” to 
ninety days. Everything was to be over 
in the East by the end of September, 
1941. 

The population of the Soviet Union 
and its army would rise against their 
leaders. The people of the borderline 
republics would welcome the Germans. 

Soviet arms would never stand the 
test against German arms. Soviet rail- 
roads would break down during the 
very first phase of the huge mobiliza- 
tion. Soviet industry would become 
tied up in a knot because of ‘“‘collec- 
tivist red tape and inefficiency.” 

Finally, the leadership of the Red 
Army, uneducated, relying on the anti- 
quated experience of the Civil War 
and depleted by “the purge of its best 
elements,” would never be able to keep 
pace with the brilliant professional 
leadership of the Wehrmacht. 

Well, the 480 days of the colossal 
conflict have thrown all these notions 
into the ashcan. The predictions came 
true—in reverse. 

In spite of the fact that the Ger- 
man Army holds now over 600,000 
square miles of Soviet territory, in- 
habited by almost 70,000,000 people, 
there is not the shadow of a Russian 
Quisling in sight. The Germans have 
not even attempted to set up a puppet 
government anywhere. 

Soviet artillery, tanks and planes 
have proved themselves qualitatively 
a good match for the best the Germans 
produced. Some planes, some tanks and 
practically all guns have proved to be 


better than their German counterparts. 

The Soviet railroads right from the 
start, in spite of the tremendous load 
and the German aerial attacks, stood 
up under the strain magnificently. Even 
now, when almost half the mileage is 
lost to the enemy, they perform their 
duties with flying colors. Nowhere is 
there an indication that troops and 
supplies do not arrive in time. On the 
contrary, the general picture of opera- 
tions show that a Soviet counter-blow 
immediately follows a German blow. 
The tremendous Soviet artillery bar- 
rages, so dreaded by the Germans, are 
also proof of the efficiency of the trans- 
portation system. 

Soviet industry went through an 
unheard of migration eastward. This 
was made possible by thorough plan- 
ning and preparations in peace-time, by 
magnificent team-work and by exem- 
plary transport. In spite of the heavy 
losses incurred, especially in the Don- 
bas area, production schedules are be- 
ing over-fulfilled and production is 
rising from month to month. 

And now we come to the function- 
ing of the Red Army leadership which, 
let us remember, had to fight from the 
very beginning against heavy numerical 
odds in men and equipment. A brief 
review of the campaigns will show how 
it acquitted itself of its stupendous 
task. 

The Germans, from the _ start, 
staked their plan upon a huge battle of 
encirclement and annihilation near the 
frontier. The forces assembled by the 
German General Staff cleariy showed 
that they intended to achieve a quick 
decision. 

The Wehrmacht was concentrated 
for the super-blow; it had short lines 
of communications; and it had the 
element of full mobilization and sur- 
prise in its favor. 

This Battle of the Frontiers lasted 
approximately a month. It is now clear 
from all available documents that its 
gigantic punch was delivered into the 
void. There was no encirclement and 
annihilation on a strategic scale. The 
Red Army maneuvered itself out of 
the trap set for it. The German ac- 
counts of the twin-battle of Byelostok- 
Minsk have now been proved a myth. 
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The huge German wedge pointed at 
Moscow met a stone wall at Smolensk. 
This is where, as we- wrote long ago, 
Hitler actually lost the war, because 
it is at Smolensk that his entire sched- 
ule, his entire strategic plan came to 
grief. July 18, 1941, will probably go 
down in history as the first “black day” 
of the Wehrmacht in this war (the 
second being December 6, 1941, when 
the Soviet counter-offensive began, and 
the third, October 8, 1942, when the 
storming of Stalingrad was first broken 
off. 

The war plan of the Soviet General 
Staff was, as Marshal Timoshenko so 
aptly put it, to “unspool” the German 
Army, draw it out, destroy as much as 
possible of its men and materiel during 
a long, strategic retreat and to pre- 
serve the Red Army intact. Conversely, 
the German war plan was to annihilate 
the Red Army before the total mobil- 
ization of the Soviet Union had been 
completed. 

Stopped at Smolensk, the Germans 
started two operations—one on the 
northern wing (Leningrad) and one 
on the southern wing (the Ukraine). 
The first carried them to the outskirts 
of the second capital (and further east- 
ward later on), but did not take the 
city and failed to achieve the two other 
strategic goals of the Germans: effect- 
ing a junction with the Finnish Front 
and cutting the northern Soviet supply 
route at Vologda. The Germans have 
been stuck on that line ever since. 

The Ukrainian operation assumed 
the form of a blitz-campaign, but again 
it was far from a battle of encircle- 
ment and annihilation. Under the most 
difficult circumstances the Soviet High 
Command dodged the enemy and got 
its armies out of the trap and to the 
eastern bank of the Dnieper. The 
much-advertised “encirclement” at 
Kiev was nothing but a German hoax, 
by the way, only about two Soviet di- 
visions suffering “annihilation” losses 
in the Kiev pocket. The Germans 
claimed the equivalent of some 40 
divisions in prisoners alone. 

The defense of Leningrad and the 
disentanglement in the Ukraine are 
two remarkable examples of brilliant 
Soviet Staff work. 

And then came the defense of Mos- 
cow, the counter-blow at the massed 
shock-force of the Germans and the 
Winter counter-offensive. They have 
been described in detail in these col- 
umns at the time and little can be 
added. (Additional detailed informa- 
tion can be obtained in the remarkable 


new book by Max Werner—“The 
Great Offensive,” published by Viking 
Press a few weeks ago. Don’t miss it!) 

By Spring, 1942, the Germans had 
scored two major successes, the Battle 
of the Frontiers and the Ukrainian 
campaign, while the Red Army had 
also scored two, the Battle of Smolensk 
and the Winter offensive. 

However, it must be emphasized 
that the German successes, resounding 
as they were, did not bring the deci- 
sions expected from them, while the 


Soviet successes did precisely that. 


The Summer campaign of 1942 be- 
gan really to develop in the last week 
of June. Timoshenko had delayed it 
about a month by means of his Khar- 
kov offensive, and so did the epic de- 
fense of Sevastopol. The Germans 
struck in the direction of Voronezh, 
seemingly planning to thrust into the 
heart of the Soviet Union. But the 
Soviet General Staff had enough brains 
and guts to stick to its war plan: the 
defense of the heart of the country at 
the expense of other sectors, if neces- 
sary. Leaving their strategic reserves 
concentrated in the center, they left it 
to the Southern Front to defend itself 
with its own means. 

The Voronezh thrust was stopped in 
the beginning of July. 

The Germans struck toward Stalin- 
grad and toward the Caucasus. The 
Soviet High Command, instead of 
growing panicky and shifting reserves 
from Stalingrad toward Rostov and 
the lower Don, let the enemy hurtle 


past and smash himself against the 
mountains of the Caucasus where he 
has been stuck for weeks, both on the 
Terek in the East, and near Novoros- 
sisk in the West. 


The Germans concentrated on three 
strategic aims: Take Batum and make 
the Black Sea fleet “homeless ;” take 
the oil of Grozny and move on to 
Baku; take Stalingrad and cut the 
Volga, thus also assuring their left 
flank in the South. 


None of these aims has been achieved 
so far. 


The Defense of Stalingrad has be- 
come a military epic for all times. It 
not only blasted the German onslaught, 
but it exploded the misleading and 
dangerous “‘air-theories” of Seversky & 
Co. (Mr. Seversky has now found 
himself an appropriate place in the 
saga of Mickey Mouse. His “theory” 
could not stand the incessant bombing 
of Stalingrad by 1,000 planes, daily for 
47 days, a bombing which did not bring 
surrender. Let Mr. Walt Disney see 
what he can do, with the help of Mr. 
Eugene Lyons.) 


Thus, the summer campaign of 1942 
has brought the Germans the loss of 
probably 1,000,000 men and untold 
equipment. It has brought them great 
loss of face. 

The Blitzkrieg is dead. 


As to the Soviet Union it has written 
a new glorious page into its twenty- 
five-year-old history with the blood- 
stained sword of its Red Army. 


Top: Red Army infantrymen firing at low flying Nazi planes. Bottom: Dugouts become tempo- 
rary homes in villages cleared of invaders. Right: A meeting of friends in a re-captured village. 

































The Kuznetsk blast furnace. American workers participated in the construction. 


AMERICAN WORKERS IN RUSSIA 





By EDWARD FALKOWSKI 


An American who worked on Soviet construc- 
tion speaks for his American fellow workers 


O those of us to whom the Soviet 

Union has long been more than a 
sociological experiment, who have lived 
there and known something of its 
youthful pride and courage of achieve- 
ment, who have watched its remarkable 
do-or-die spirit transform steppe and 
riverbank and mountainside into teem- 
ing scenes of “socialist construction” 
fraught with good fortune for the 
morrow, the events of the present hour 
are loaded with an _ unimaginable 
anguish. 

We had been part of that boisterous 
and sunny-tempered American migra- 
tion to Soviet Russia during the Thir- 
ties, hell-bent on blazing pioneer trails 
across its vastnesses for the vaunted 
wonders of American technic. 

To us the name of every Soviet city 
tossed up in the headlines—Dniepro- 
stroi, Rostov, Stalingrad, Kharkhov— 
starts a rush of memories and emotions 
born of long and intimate association. 
Every report of another tractor plant 
gone, another steel mill or mine blasted, 
strikes directly at our hearts. We had 
helped to build hundreds of Russia’s 
modern factories and mines and mills. 
The news of their destruction brings 
home to us in full force the fateful 
impact of this war. Our feelings mount 
to a glowing heat of anger against the 
vandalism and maniacal destructiveness 
of the Nazis. Our duty today is to help 
avenge these monstrous crimes the 
Nazis and their allies are committing 
against Soviet Russia and the whole 
of human civilization. 

At our departure for Soviet Russia 
during the Thirties we were told by 
newswriters that we were about to 
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enter upon a land of “oriental mystery” 
headed by Asiatic rulers—whatever 
that may mean. This Asiatic stuff 
proved to be sheer humbug. We found 
the Russians to be pretty much like 
ourselves. We knew we'd get: along 
together from the first impression. It 
is surprising that some writers—even 
an Emil Ludwig—should still peddle 
such mystic tommyrot about Russia. 
It exposes them for the fluffy-duffy 
humbugs they are. 

Being ourselves filled with mystic 
poppycock about Soviet Russia it was 
small wonder we were shocked to find 
that Russia was a land surpassingly 
youthful in spirit, vigorous of body, 
dreaming dreams of a bright and happy 
future for itself and the rest of man- 
kind while Europe, aged and greed- 
rotted, was languishing in a wistful 
contemplation of its own doom—then 
more imminent than most of us real- 
ized. 

Russia was possessed of something 
of the hardihood of our own American 
youth. It was wholesomely frank and 
sturdy, athletic and practical. The 
average Soviet citizen struck us as being 
a dreamer whose dreams had a way of 
merging at a not-too-distant point with 
reality. In due time we came to see for 
ourselves how the dreams and abstrac- 
tions of one year became the plans and 
achievements of the next. 

This knack of dreaming, and of 
making dreams come true, inspired 
millions of Soviet citizens with con- 
fidence in the future of their country 
in times that called for tightened belts 
and tautened muscles. These dreams 
had a way of blossoming out into 


sudden factories and mines and cities 
and parks and theaters and schools and 
more food and clothing in the shops. 
We ourselves had come to the Soviet 
Union as a part of that dream. We 
were the bringers of American technic. 
We possessed the golden key to the 
gates of plenty. Was America not the 
last word in the modern productive 
process? Were we not American en- 
gineers and workers? 

We found every Soviet citizen was 
bubbling with a champagne of happy 
anticipations for the future. He seemed 
to regard his own country as a pioneer 
leading on the long human road stretch- 
ing from want to plenty, from human 
degradation to freedom. He would 
argue with us by the hour to show us 
that making a living ought to be a mere 
incidental of modern man, that twen- 
tieth century technic had brought us 
far enough along on the road to plenty 
so as to enable men to set about to 
realize the fullness of their own per- 
sonalities. . . . 

It was inspiring, this dream, and 
even we felt ourselves being caught up 
by it. Was it not an echo of something 
we had learned from our school books 
back home—about the Age of Progress 
and Invention, about how mankind was 
moving forward, ever forward, toward 
a time of increasing abundance and 
happiness for all? 

Yes, we thought we found that So- 
viet citizens were speaking a language 
oddly reminiscent of that we had 
learned in our own childhood, a lan- 
guage that literally roared and thun- 
dered with aspirations and ideals we 
had heard beating out of the deeper 
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Ready for 
leaving the Kharkov tractor plant. 


delivery —a_ finished machine 


backgrounds of America’s own national 


past! 


Even the forthright optimism of the 
average Russian seemed to have caught 
something of the gay bravado of the 
rougher sort of American pioneer. He 
did not mind a subsistence of salt her- 
ring and coarse black bread and grits 
and unsugared tea,—if tea,—as long 
as he could retain his confidence in the 
future of his world. To him nothing 
was deader than the past Russia of 
the tsars. Indeed, even to us it seemed 
incredible that such a world had ever 
existed here, so completely had all trace 
of former thraldom disappeared. His 
optimism had in it the tang of freshly 
turned earth, of hot machine grease, of 
roily factory smoke, above all, of freely 
We thought 
it the sublimest kind of poetry, though 


expended human sweat. 


we had no words to express it. 


Many of us had gone to Russia as 
technicians of specialized interests and 
skills which ranged from poultry farm- 
ing and seed genetics to the construction 
of power dams and tractor plants and 


auto plants and steel mills and copper 
and coal mines. Our social perspectives 
as a rule were ground down to the 
strict requirements of business. The 
outlook of the average “spetz” was 
gruffly pragmatic, dreading any lingerie 
of idealism. 

The impact of the Soviet perspective 
upon this cramped and often chill intel- 
lect was something staggering. Siberia 
.. . Kazakhstan... Karelia... the 
Caucasus .. . the Far East . . . the il- 
limitable Soviet world dizzied him with 
its crying opportunities for creative 
endeavor. Even the dullest-souled felt 
his dormant genius stirring within him 
as in his first youth. Here was invita- 
tion to every capacity and talent he 
possessed—a virgin land ready for 
every miracle. 

He was introduced to glimpses of 
cities to be built where there was still 
as yet only so much steppe and waving 
rye to be seen by the physical eye. He 
saw coal mines and steel mills and 
giant state farms in the chrysalis stage 
of blueprint and dream. He became 
infected himself and soon learned to 
dream with the rest. 

There was no such city as industrial 
Kharkov on our maps when we came. 
It was known as Tractorstroi then. It 
was the biggest project going on there 
and hundreds of Americans were invi- 
ted to help in its building. 

We saw the immense tractor plant 
develop from an i~fancy of hoardings 
and scaffoldings and holes in the ground 
to a full-sized maturity of grandiose 
buildings - crammed with machinery 
brought over from the United States. 
We tended it in its early stumblings 
and watched it grow in capacity and 
strength. We saw thousands of green 
peasants acquiring a sudden proficiency 


Colonel Hugh Cooper, American engineer, 
who helped build the Dnieper Dam. Below: 
Ceremonies at the completion of the work. 









-helped to train some of them ourselves 





























Wiring a generator at the Kharkov Electrical 
Engineering plant. 












































at drill and press and lathe. We had 


in off-hours on voluntarily contributed 
time. 

We experienced griefs and grumps | 
aplenty and had scalped many a bureau- | 
crat in his lair. Many of us despaired | 
the plant would ever arrive at comple- 
tion. But it did, and in the end we 
stood by and watched with no end. of 
pride the spurts of black smoke shooting | 
up out of its smokestacks and listened 
to the symphonic rumble of the new 
machinery chanting its litany of trac- 
tors. Our pleasure was unspeakably 
elevated at the sight of the tens and | 
hundreds and thousands of tractors 
that eventually streamed forth from its 
conveyors to lighten peasant toil and 
bring another step nearer the Soviet 
dream of abundance for all. 

Our work finished, we usually got 
several good jag-ons at the Hotel Spar- 
tak and at one another’s apartments. 
Departure from this scene of our exer- 
tions proved a sadder experience than 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Formerly enslaved women of Central Asia began to throw off the veil, and look 
upon a free world. 


HAD just returned from a tour 

through Central Asia and the Cau- 
casus when I made my last visit to 
Moscow in 1937. There I again met 
my friends from the “University of the 
Laboring East”—named “KUTV” in 
the Russian abbreviation. At that time 
its student body, numbering about 
1,000 women and men, comprised not 
less than 60 nationalities, chiefly of 
Asian origin. 

In addition to the main stock, con- 
sisting of the Great Russians, Little 
Russians (Ukrainians) and White 
Russians, representing about four-fifths 
of the entire population of the USSR, 
there are—as is well-known—nearly 
200 other national groups, some num- 
bering only a few thousand in popu- 
lation. 

At this multi-national “KUTV” I 
was struck by the same fact which I 
had observed everywhere on my pre- 
ceding trip: that there was a rapidly 
increasing number of intermarriages 
among the Soviet youth. 

It was evident that an entirely new 
process, ethnological as well as socio- 
logical, was taking place in the USSR, 
leading to more frequent intermar- 
riages between the different Soviet na- 
tionalities and tending to eliminate all 
vestiges of antagonism between East 
and West. Years ago many Soviet Rus- 
sians, among them leading figures, had 
already married non-Russian girls, and 
the husbands of a number of Russian 
women had come from the Orient. 

One day I had _ the opportunity to 
discuss this phenomenon with a prom- 
inent Soviet ethnologist, a professor at 
the Moscow University. He corrobo- 
rated the observation I had made, and 
concluded: “If this evolutionary process 
continues at the same rate, I am con- 
vinced that in the course of the next 
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few decades we will have practically 
no more Russians, Georgians, Uzbeks, 
Kirghiz, Jews or Azerbaidzhan Turks, 
but a new, hitherto unknown, national 
category: the “Homo Sovieticus.” 

The war,—mobilizing all destruc- 
tive forces of this earth and epoch, and 
striking its inhabitants with the most 
unimaginable misery and suffering,— 
has at the same time brought to life a 
new constructive, and even productive 
wave of powers. The whole land is 
permeated with one passionate desire 
and superhuman will. Forces which up 
to now had been slumbering are awak- 
ening. Real miracles are being per- 
formed daily throughout the country. 
The most complicated problems, mili- 
tary-technical, industrial, agricultural, 
and all the other new and recurring 
problems, the solution of which only 
a short time ago would have required 
years, and “Five-Year-Plans,” are now 
successfully being dealt with almost 
overnight. 

A similar phenomenon, on a less 
tangible but wider scope, is the fra- 
ternization and unification of all na- 
tional: groups in the USSR. Not only 
are individual relations between men 
and women of different nationalities 
being strengthened by the effect of the 
war, but the supreme sacrifice of its 
best and most valiant sons has pro- 
duced a universal brotherhood of blood 
throughout the Union. To achieve this 
phase would have meant the work of 
decades in times of peace. 

Today the definition ‘“‘Soviet People”’ 
is enlarging its significance. It stands 
not only for a political and national 
meaning, but first and foremost for 
a super-national unity, constantly 
growing in the common struggle. Thus 
the expression “Soviet People” serves 
to introduce the “Homo Sovieticus,” 
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War is intensifying the merging 
of the Soviet peoples into a new 
human type, Homo Sovieticus. 


who is already on the march. Its pro- 
totype was created in this country. A 
non-Soviet analogue to the ‘““Homo So- 
vieticus” we found in the ideal concep- 
tion of an “American,” who likewise 
represents a compound of _hetero- 
geneous ethnic groups, welded together 
by common interests and aspirations. 

What accounts for this unique in- 
tegration of an almost 200 million 
population spread over two continents, 
what made them rise as a human wall 
against the aggressor? In the first 
World War as well as in former times, 
the Russians, and among them the 
national minorities of the Tsarist Em; 
pire, were also valiant fighters. Then, 
as today, they offered strong resistance 
to the same invaders who had occupied 
a considerable part of their native land. 
But that former effort cannot stand 
comparison with the unmatched cour- 
age and the mass-heroism which inspires 
the whole world with enthusiasm and 
admiration today. 

The answer may be found in the 
history of the last 25 years. During 
the last quarter century the peoples of 
the former “Holy Russia” of the T'sars, 
“the great prison of nationalities,” have 
been developing and consolidating their 
new life, which began with the Oc- 
tober Revolution of 1914. 

The Tsarist policy toward the colo- 
nial peoples, the “Inorodsty,” or ‘‘alien 
races,’ was a policy of exploitation, 
of ruthless “clearing of the country 
from the native savages.” It was a 
policy of annihilation and “Russifica- 
tion.” To colonize the land with re- 
liable Russian elements, the Tsarist 
government expropriated over a hun- 
dred million acres of the best land of 
the Kirghiz-Kazakhs alone, and drove 
them into the deserts of what is now 
Central Kazakhstan. 
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The Cherkesses, Bashkirs, Buriat- 
Mongols, Kalmyks, and other peoples, 
were similarly stripped though prac- 
tically nothing was done to develop the 
annexed territories. The cotton of 
Turkestan was all manufactured in the 
mills of Central Russia. The hunting 
tribes of Northern Asia, who supplied 
the whole Russian fur trade, continued 
to use the bow and arrow. Farmers 
there continued to use the most primi- 
tive agricultural implements. No won- 
der then, that a Russian writer, Pis- 
semsky, who had the opportunity in 
1885 to become acquainted with the 
lives of the Kalmyks on the Caspian 
Steppes, observes in his diary that, 
compared with a Kalmyk, the Rus- 
sian peasant lived like a prince. 

Thus the cultural policy of the 
Tsarist Government, as regards these 
alien peoples, was to practice an in- 
human exclusion from anything like 
culture and education. There was not 
a single university for them, and no 
secondary schools in their native lan- 
guage. Many districts were 100 per 
cent illiterate. There was a frightful 
lack of hygiene. On the other hand 
administrators exerted themselves to 
foment hatred between the differ- 
ent nationalities. Thus, instructions to 
a high functionary of the Orenburg 
district contains the following: “If the 
Bashkirs or Kirghiz show an inclina- 
tion to rebel, they are to be played 
one against another, and the Russian 
army spared.” In consequence of this 
Tsarist colonial policy, some nationali- 
ties had disappeared or were in process 
of “dying out,” when the Revolution 
occurred. 

With the fall of Tsarism in 1917, 
a new era began in the lives of Rus- 
sia’s national minorities. Eight days 
after the Soviets came to power, Lenin 
and Stalin signed a declaration, es- 
tablishing the equality of nations and 
condemning national prejudice. The 
national question was acknowledged by 
the new government as one of the key 
questions in deciding the history of 
mankind. Two aspects of the construc- 
tive program—economic and cultural— 
emerging unmistakably in the princi- 
ples of the dominant party, were 
formulated in 1922. According to these 
principles it has been the task of the 
party’s national policy to “help the 
working masses of the non-Russian peo- 
ples to catch up with the more advanced 
Central Russia.” This was to be 
achieved by the systematic establish- 
ment and development of industry and 
culture. Persons with a knowledge of 
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native conditions were entrusted with 
the task of consolidating the systems of 


justice, industrial management, and 


government. The press, education, 
theaters and clubs, as well as other 
cultural institutions were encouraged. 
A widespread network of courses and 
schools in the native tongue was cre- 
ated. 

These, briefly stated, were the guid- 
ing principles of the nationality policy 
of the present government in all the 
non-Russian territories of the Union, 
and the first and foremost in the Soviet 
East. “Socialist in content, national in 
form,” is the slogan under which the 
principles of the right of self-deter- 
mination were made to live among the 
innumerable nationalities of the Soviet 
State; a mosaic of religions, peoples, 
tribes, and tongues. The Soviet Con- 
stitution, which provided for “equal 
rights for citizens of the USSR, irre- 
spective of their nationality or race,” 
adds specifically that “any propagation 
of racial or national exclusiveness or 
hatred and contempt, shall be punished 
by law” (art. 123). 

Two decades have passed since then, 
and what a changed picture! The 
mainly nomadic inhabitants of the 
present five Soviet Republics of Cen- 
tral Asia (formerly Turkestan )—the 
Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Tadzhiks, Turk- 
men, Kirghiz, as well as the less nu- 
merous ethnical units in what was 
Siberia, in the Ural-Volga regions and 
in the Caucasus, have achieved a cul- 
tural and economic development which, 
in a number of cases, actually bridges 
the gap between the earliest primeval 
times and the world of today. 

The Uzbek Republic, also known as 
Uzbekistan, which consists of desert 
and oases, is a striking illustration. A 
backward region of the Tsarist Em- 
pire, it then had no industry of any 
kind. At present it occupies a central 
position among the Republics of Cen- 
tral Asia, stands first in the Union in 
production of karakul furs; first in 
cotton production; first in the world 
for the fertility of its cotton, and sec- 
ond in the USSR after the Ukraine, 
in horti- and viticulture. Uzbekistan al- 
sO now possesses a substantial industry, 
including textiles, coal, iron and steel. 
Its Chirchik Electrical Engineering 
Works, and its Tashkent Textile 
Mills are famous. Formerly Uzbek- 
istan imported its grain. Now this 
“Sunny Land,” while setting out to 
expand its crop of “White Gold,” its 
cotton, is adding wheat. In recent 
years extensive irrigation projects have 





Reading down: A public ceremony in a public 
park at Tbilisi, capital of Soviet Georgia; 
Kirghiz collective herders meet to plan the 
season's pasturage. A group of Ukrainian folk 
dancers. Below, Russian girl beet growers. 




















turned 120,000,000 cubic meters of 
water into formerly arid lands and 
are restoring the ancient centers of 
Tamerlane’s days, Samarkand and 
Bokhara. 25,000 hectares of land in 
the famous “Hungry Steppes” have 
been converted into flourishing corn- 
fields—At the same time primitive 
farm tools have been replaced by thou- 
sands of tractors, combines, automo- 
biles. 

The sons and daughters of these 
farmers, educated in the new schools, 
study at the thirty-three universities 
and colleges of the Republic, or at the 
scores of technical and hundreds of 
trade schools. The Central Asian Uni- 
versity in Tashkent, the capital of the 
Uzbek Republic, is a great scientific 
center. There are many scientific in- 
stitutions, museums, etc., in Uzbek- 
istan; more than a thousand libraries 
and clubs, and dozens of theaters. 
Tashkent also has its own Opera, its 
ballet, its own Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and it can boast of the achieve- 
ments of its people in other arts. In 
the towns and villages there are now 
hundreds of hospitals, thousands of 
physicians, and ten thousands of teach- 
ers, almost all of them Uzbeks.— 
There are hundreds of new Uzbek 
writers, whose work appears in the 
newly established Uzbek press. The 
best world literature is being trans- 
lated into the Uzbek language. Remote 
“kishlaks,” or villages, now have the 
works of Pushkin and Shakespeare, 
Rustaveli, Tolstoy and Sholokhov on 
their library shelves. 

The complete emancipation of the 
Uzbek women, who in no other Is- 
lamic country were so oppressed as 
here, represents a great political and 
cultural achievement. Prior to the rev- 
olution, a slave of her husband, she 
dwelt behind the locked doors of the 
“ichkari” (the women’s half of the 
house), her face covered with a heavy 
veil. Now she has an equal share with 
men in the reconstruction of her coun- 
try. All public offices, all occupations 
are open to her. Mothers are protected 
by a system of state hospitals and 
nurseries. 

Hundreds of Uzbek women have 
become directors of large factories, 
chairmen and administrators of collec- 
tive farms and cooperative societies, 
engineers, doctors, pilots, artists. 
Scores of thousands are working in 
factories and on collective farms. More 
than a hundred Uzbek women are 
among the deputies to the Supreme 


Sovitts of the USSR. And when I last 
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visited Tashkent, in 1937, the Mayor 
of this flourishing city, Deshakhan 
Abidova, a former maid-servant, was 
at the same time Vice-chairman of the 
Uzbek SSR, both the “first lady” of 
her land, and one of the highest of- 
ficers in the whole USSR. Thus, wom- 
en in Uzbekistan, as in many other of 
the Eastern Republics, have also pro- 
gressed a thousand years in two dec- 
ades. 

Today this former Tsarist colony 
has the same slogan as all the other 
peoples of the USSR: “Everything for 
the front, everything for victory!” Al- 
though living far from the front line, 
the Uzbeks work might and main to 
hasten the defeat of the Nazi invaders. 
National economy, serving the needs 
of the fronts, is daily expanding. Here 
have been set up large industrial plants 
evacuated from regions temporarily 
occupied by the Germans. Here evac- 
uated children, who suffered the atroc- 
ities of the Hitlerites, are finding new 
homes. Uzbekistan itself is gaining 
culture for famous scientific institu- 
tions, universities, and theater com- 
panies from Russia, 
Ukraine, and even the Baltic States 
are now active here. 

What has transpired in Uzbekistan 
is true of all the other republics of for- 
mer ‘Turkestan. The mountainous 
Tadzhik Republic, near the borders of 
India, less than a quarter of a century 
ago, was a wild and virtually roadless 
region. But now, aided by the Russian 
people, this country has a system of 
modern highways and railroads, and 
lives a prosperous life. It too is par- 
ticipating in the Soviet war effort. 
High in the Pamirs, near the “Roof of 
the World,” Tadzhik shepherds, taught 
to recognize valuable ores, have re- 
cently discovered rich deposits of non- 
ferrous metals. A mining camp was 
thrown.up in ten days, and mining 
machinery brought in by plane and on 
camel-back. 

Thousands of miles of new railroads 
were also built by the Kazakh Repub- 
lic (not to be confused with the Cos- 
sacks) in the last twenty years. Best 
known of these roads is the Turk-Sib, 
built to carry Siberian grain, timber 
and metal to Central Asia. This large 
country, comprising five-sixths of the 
territory of Soviet Central Asia, has 
extremely great natural riches. Of 
its population of over seven millions, 
half were formerly nomad cattle rais- 
ers. Today they are no longer nomads, 
and the industries of Kazakhstan have 
developed along with agriculture. 


Belorussia, 





The Kazakhs, known for centuries 
as marvelous horsemen, are welcome in 
the cavalry regiments of the Red 
Army. In the fighting near Moscow, 
however, last year, they have. shown 
that they are just as good tank drivers, 
gunners, and pilots—Many Kazakhs, 
like other sons of Central Asia, have 
fallen in the defense of the capital of 
the USSR. Folksongs and legends 
already have been created about the 
heroes. Kazakh singers and actors con- 
stantly perform at the front, not only 
their national music, but also Western 
European music. The American jour- 
nalist, Ralph Parker, writes: 

“Tf you can understand, how a daugh- 
ter of a nomad shepherd, a coloratura 
singer, larking through Chaikovski’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ overture, or singing 
in a husky cloud voice jaunty modern 
Soviet songs, and giving them a pecu- 
liarly Oriental quality, can bring a Mos- 
cow audience to its feet, you can under- 
stand why it is that soldiers of many 
nationalities are fighting to defend Len- 
ingrad.—You cannot make people fight 
for you by putting them into your army’s 
uniform. What is in their heads, is what 
matters.” 

The German menace certainly 
meant as much to all these non-Rus- 
sians as to the Russians. No longer 
are they Kazakhs, Turkmen, Kalmyks, 
Chuvashes, etc., who are fighting so 
heroically for Moscow, Leningrad and 
Stalingrad, but already the ‘Homo 
Sovieticus,” arising from an ocean of 
common blood. 

The same titanic effort in work, the 
same spirit of unity, the same struggle 
for liberation, and the same mass hero- 
ism on the battlefields we find among 
other national groups, as well as among 
the peoples of Central Asia. This ex- 
tends from the Arctic regions to the 
borders of China, Afghanistan and 
Iran; from the Pacific shores to the 
Caspian and Black seas today. More 
than ever the Soviet people is one and 
indivisible in these grim days of war. 
This is why the combined military and 
political attack, successfully used by 
Hitler against other nations, failed 
against the Soviet Union. All the Nazi 
hopes of creating dissension among the 
nationalities in the Land of the Soviets 
were wrecked on the firm rock of the 
united Soviet family of nations, on the 
unbreakable will for victory of the 
“Homo Sovieticus.” 

The same phenomenon is being seen 
in the Caucasus, whose heart is the 
goal of the Nazis. Day and night they 
dream of oil, the “Black Gold” of 
Baku, capital of the Azerbaidzhan 
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to face with many of the artistic accom- 
plishments, and could see the great prog- 
ress Russia had made since the Revolution, 
with its restoration of all cultural things. 
It was an experience I treasure. The sin- 
cerity and capacity for achievement there 
was no less than astonishing. Soviet Rus- 
sia needs no apologium. Its place in pres- 
ent day music is self-apparent and likewise 
commanding and compelling. My heartiest 
best wishes for the “25th Anniversary” ... 


CHARLES W. CADMAN 


SCIENCE IN THE WAR 


I KNOW that in my field of research— 
theoretical physics—valuable work has 
been accomplished in Soviet Russia. I am 
convinced that also in the field of scientific 
inquiry, not less than in the military and 
economical field, cooperation between our 
two countries is of great importance. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 


T O those of us who are familiar with the 
history of Russian science and art— 
with its men of the caliber of Mendeleev, 
Lebedev and Pavlov in science, Tschaikov- 
sky, Glinka and Tolstoy in art—it was not 
a matter of surprise that the Russian 
people have displayed an extraordinary 
competence and heroism in defending them- 
selves from the attack of the international 
bandits who are now running amuck in the 
world. For a race that has contributed so 
greatly to the development of human 
thought and life could not possibly fail to 
play an heroic and effective role in the 
saving of modern civilization when its very 
existence became so endangered. The debt 
which the present and future world owes 
to Russia is certainly beyond all measure. 


DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 


IN times of peace the benefits of science 
are universal. They go to all peoples 
without regard to race or nation. And 
scientific investigators carry on their re- 
searches knowing that the results of their 
effort are not to be limited by artificial 
boundaries. In times of war, however, con- 
ditions are profoundly changed. Scientists 
turn aside from their free search for truth 
and devote their thought and skill to the 
purposes of their fighting forces. That is 
true in every land involved in the present 
world conflict. 

Last July I received from the scientists 
of the Gorky Institute of Experimental 
Medicine — physiologists, morphologists, 
pathologists, microbiologists, clinicians and 
chemists—a cablegram in which they ex- 
pressed their friendly greetings to the sci- 
entists of the United States. The cablegram 
continued, “Hitlerite blackguards have 
plunged the people of the Soviet Union 
and the people of the United States of 
America into war more sanguinary than 
history has ever known. Twentieth century 
Savages .. . are now encroaching on the 
liberty, honor, and independence of the 
Soviet and American people, on the 
achievements of culture and science the 
development of which you could observe 
when you were our guest in 1935. The 
scientists connected with the Institute of 
Experimental Medicine have—like those of 
numberless scientific institutions in the 
USSR—switched to war work, each ac- 
cording to his specialty. Some are at the 
front, others are working in the rear help- 
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ing the front. The same thing, we gather 
from your periodicals, is being done by 
the scientists of the United States.” 

The scientists who sent the cablegram (it 
was signed by eighteen) urged their Amer- 
ican colleagues to labor intensively in “the 
common effort being made by the freedom- 
loving nations of the USSR, the United 
States of America and Great Britain—an 
effort which is directed at the achievement 
of victory in 1942 over that most mon- 
strous growth of modern times—Hitlerite 
Germany.” 

The foregoing cablegram was sent to 
me because in 1939 I was president of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The gist of the message 
was published in the Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation for September. Thereby it was 
distributed to more than twenty thousand 
members. With it was distributed also my 
reply which was as follows: “Your friendly 
greetings have been warmly welcomed. 
American scientists in all fields are thor- 
oughly organized and are making pro- 
digious efforts in support of our armed 
forces in defense of freedom of all op- 
pressed peoples. We regret the heavy 
blows you are taking and will do every- 
thing in our power to support you until 
victory shall have been won and then we 
shall cooperate with you in making this a 
better and a safer world.” 

No one admires more than I the mag- 
nificent effort put forth by the Soviet peo- 
ple against ruthless invaders nor wishes 
more than I that our support might be 
greater, 


DR. WALTER B. CANNON 


ONTINUED Russian and Chinese re- 

sistance to aggression surprises only 
those unaware of the quality and tempo 
of Russian and Chinese thinking over the 
past quarter of a century. This resistance 
is a function not only of the tremendous 
physical courage and stamina of the two 
peoples but of their firm grasp on the 
implications of the spherical, scientific, 
social, and dynamic world into which we 
are inexorably moving. The history of the 
second half of the twentieth century de- 
pends more than on any other factor, on 
the extent to which Moscow, Ch i 
and Washington understand each other. 
Glib plans for world reorganization not 
based solidly on that understanding are 
an invitation to disaster. 


DR. MORTIMER GRAVES, 


Secretary, American Council of 
Learned Societies 


CONTACT WITH THE ARTS 
AS EDUCATION 


‘THE human imagination is not con- 

strained to the acceptance of things as 
they are. We can imagine a land where 
the fostering of the creative forces of 
culture is the business of the people func- 
tioning through the State; where artists, 
writers, musicians, playwrights, actors, are 
held literally to be those persons, gifted in 
speech, through whom a people finds ex- 
pression for its aspirations and its love 
of life. If we were told that in this coun- 
try—cail it an imagined one—contact with 
the arts from childhood on through life 
was considered a part of education; if 
we were told that in pursuance of this be- 
lief in education and the arts as part of it, 





newspapers were printed to tell the truth, 
educate and stimulate to thought, and stir 
the people to a greater love for their 
country and to activity as citizens; if we 
were told that theaters were built in all but 
every little town, improvised for agricul- 
tural workers in the fields for their instruc- 
tion and entertainment, and set up near 
the firing lines for soldiers at the front, 
and that on the boards of these theaters 
appeared on tour the greatest actors of a 
great school of the theater; and that 
everywhere instruction and encouragement 
and money was furnished for the training 
of amateur actors in the belief that it was 
good for the people thus to give expression 
to themselves; if we were told that their 
best sellers are their national Shakespeares 
and Victor Hugos and Goethes; if we 
were told that even for the children 
movie houses were established, with movies 
written in the measure of their thoughts 
and interests and reserved for them, with 
“adults unaccompanied by children not ad- 
mitted;” if we were told that it was the 
business of the people, functioning through 
their State, to see that painters painted, 
sculptors chiselled, that artists kept alive 
and well and happy, and out of happiness 
and joy in life created; and that their 
work was shown everywhere in the public 
museums of this vast land, in the halls 
and meeting places of labor, among the 
farmers and miners and even far north 
among the pioneers of the Arctic; and 
that every Division of this great country— 
and there are many—maintained its own 
opera company; and that music was in 
such demand among the workers in the 
cities and on the land and on industrial 
projects that conductors could not be 
trained for the orchestras fast enough; 
and if you were told that it was felt to be 
the responsibility of the whole people to 
foster the folk art and music of every 
branch of that great confederation of peo- 
ples; and that it was felt that music, like 
all the arts, should help the people’s high 
morale and love of life; if we were told 
these things of what, let’s say, is an 
imagined land, we’d cry, “How beautiful!” 
We’d be reminded, those of us who have 
read the book, of the second part of 
Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister,” in which he 
imagined for his hero a land where artists 
lived and beauty was the common environ- 
ment and people lived together in unend- 
ing happiness. 

It would be a land, we all would say, in 
whose defense a whole people might rise 
as one and fight and die as one and— 
knowing what they had with “their own 
hands and minds in their short life ac- 
complished—destroy it all, if war should 
force them to it, in the firm faith that 
what they had once done they could do 
again. These are the people of the Soviet 
Union, for it is of course of their country 
that I am speaking. It is of them and 
their scorched earth policy that Samuel 
Grafton, of the New York Post, wrote: 
“Only a people who have faith in the 
future can ruthlessly destroy all that they 
have today.” 

We in America—though by the valor 
of the Soviet people, and by their sacri- 
fices and by, at last, the long deferred in- 
vasion of the European continent by our 
united forces, we may be spared a scorched 
continent to build upon—have nevertheless 
a new and better spiritual and material 
world to build. In building it we must 
profit by the experience of others, by the 
accomplishments of others and by their 
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failures. To profit by it we must know and 
understand what they have done. The 
time has come for all the people of Ameri- 
ca to understand the people and the insti- 
tutions of the Soviet Union. It is our 
obligation to understand them as the first 
expression of the deep and everlasting 
gratitude that we have come to owe them. 


ROCKWELL KENT 


ITH the rest of the world, I have 

been profoundly impressed by the 
stand of the Soviet armies against the Ger- 
man aggressors. These stands will make 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples and all of the 
peoples of America forever indebted to 
the Soviets. 

When the “cease fire’ comes I hope 
that America and Russia will be able to 
see somewhat down the same perspective 
in the new world to come. 


THOMAS H. BENTON 


I REGRET that out of the depth of my 

ignorance I find myself utterly un- 
qualified to comment upon the role of the 
artist in the Soviet Union. I have an idea 
that the painter in the USSR has been 
given every encouragement and that he 
feels some sense of fulfilling his social 
function, that he has a cultural relation- 
ship with his audience. This should be the 
stuff that really great art is made of. If 
we have not yet seen much evidence of it 
does not mean that it isn’t there. It is 
bound to come as a natural outgrowth. 
The Russians do have a rich plastic tra- 
dition. 

But rather than write about that of which 
I admittedly know nothing I prefer to add 
a few words about this war in which the 
peoples of the Soviet Union are defending 
their country and their revolution against 
fascist aggression. I have never been sur- 
prised by the “unexpected” strength of the 
Russians. I have in fact seen issues of 
Soviet Russia Today over a period of many 
years, and I got an inkling about Soviet 
strength in industry and agriculture and 
something of the Soviet spirit. The pic- 
tures and articles you published were not 
“faked.” Everybody knows that now. 

The people in the Soviet Union have 
given sublime meaning to the phrase “peo- 
ple’s war.” They are not merely fighting as 
Russians have always fought. They are all 
in it together fighting for a faith. We 
need no longer feel anxiety about their 
capacity to resist. We want them to win. 
They are our allies. 


PETER BLUME 


HOW HUMAN THE SUPER- 
HUMAN WALL AT 
STALINGRAD 


ALL great human action, whether col- 

lective or individual, is the result of a 
unified culture or common working ideal. 
Soviet Russia’s great history of the past 25 
years has a Homeric character because of 
its constant action in the field of humanity 
and its constant heroism in the face of a 
hostile world. But this action or heroism 
would not have arisen or endured without 
the basic inspiration of a clearly defined 
human culture from Marx to Lenin and 
from Lenin to Stalin in the political and 
economic sphere, and the conscious works 
that culture set free and shaped among 
Russian artists. There is no land today in 
which culture and action serve each other 
as they do in Soviet Russia, with no divi- 
sion anywhere down the line, with an amaz- 
ing solidarity ef leadership and people, 
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and with a greater and greater effort from 
hour to bloody hour. The incredible de- 
fense of Stalingrad would not seem in- 
credible if we knew how natural it is, and 
how human the superhuman wall that 
beats off the Nazi hordes. Each and every 
Russian man, woman and child is part of 
that Homeric wall—and not in a land of 
legendary but of absolute reality. And 
when we learn, as we should, that that wall 
is not only common to the Soviet nation 
but to our nation and the united nations 
together, we shall not only be duly grateful 
but will raise our culture and action to a 
similar power fighting at the side of our 
comrades throughout the world. And so 
on the 25th anniversary of the Soviet Union 
we should call not alone hands across the 
sea, but hands across the River Don and 
the Volga. 


ALFRED KREYMBORG, 
Poet, President of the Poetry Society of 
America 


I AM glad of the chance to say something 
about the Soviet Union, which can 
trace itself to the dark days of the Siberian 
exiles, to these days of military resolution 
and courage devoted to freedom. The suf- 
ferings of Dostoievsky were not in vain, 
the words of Tolstoy at last became tri- 
umphant. What were the lectures of George 
Kennan over America years ago, and the 
books of Tolstoy against eight million sol- 
diers controlled by the Tsar? The events 
of twenty-five years ago showed what they 
were. The Tsar blew away like mists and 
his soldiers vanished as clouds. The eter- 
nal spirit of the changeless mind is a 
power that nothing can stay. The great 
Russian people showed what they were and 
are when they threw off despotism, and 
reorganized their country and emerged 
into prosperity and liberty. If there is a 
more wonderful exhibition of human genius 
and strength in the history of the world 
I do not know what it is. Whatever the 
result of this war Tolstoy will still be plow- 
ing, liberty will still be upholding the hu- 
man spirit, and the Soviet of Russia will 
inspire mankind, even as today it has 
drawn all the ardent spirits over the earth 
to its acclaim. 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


HE Russian Revolution of 1917 has 

proven to be, more and more, the great 
social event of our epoch, and thanks to 
this revolution a cultural and industrial 
development has taken place as has never 
been witnessed in so short a time. I regard 
Hitler Germany’s attack on Russia as such 
an unpardonable crime just because it in- 
terrupted this spiritual and material de- 
velopment of the Russian people in such 
cruel fashion. 

But the same revolutionary enthusiasm 
which made these improvements possible, 
now creates the power of resistance of the 
Russian people which is admired by the 
whole world and expresses itself in the 
most stirring way in the defense of Stalin- 
grad. 

In my opinion, the Russian people are 
entitled to an important and decisive place 
in the Council of Nations in the future, 
and to an important influence in the shap- 
ing of the coming peace. 


THOMAS MANN 


REETINGS to the Nation of Heroes— 
and may we soon deserve to be called 
true friends and allies. 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Tre epic defense of Stalingrad has 
deeply stirred me. It is no less than 
magnificent. I think that the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics have much to teach each 
other, and that out of their alliance against 
the forces of evil in this war may easily 
come a great advance for humanity. That, 
at least, is my firm hope. 


WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


I AM happy indeed to join in the tribute 
which Soviet Russia Today is paying to 
the courageous men and women of the 
USSR. The people of Soviet Russia, along 
with the magnificent people of China, are, 
in my estimation, the truest exponents ex- 
tant of democracy. They do not pay lip 
service only to the lofty ideals of democ- 
racy; they do not theorize about democracy 
and the great freedoms which are the 
rightful heritage of all men born; they 
practice democracy, and when it is threat- 
ened, they fight for it and they die for it. 
They have shown the world, and give every 
evidence that they will continue to show 
it, even to the most bitter end, how men 
and women may fight when they really 
have something worth preserving. I con- 
sider the Russian experiment, which even 
now is being forged into a more lasting 
reality in this present world inferno, as 
one of the noblest monuments of govern- 
ment which man has erected. When this 
war is over, and democracy is real and full, 
vital and unrestricted, in lands where hith- 
erto it has been the possession of a select 
group, that most welcome estate will in no 
small measure come as a result of the 
courage of the people of Soviet Russia. 
She is mighty among the nations of the 


earth. 
COUNTEE CULLEN 


S to the role of the Soviet writer and 
artist during the war, I am unable to 
say more than that it seems to me very 
energetic and well grounded. And we know 
what Russia is capable of in the arts, and 
that the spark of life is being carefully 
guarded even in this time of dangerous 
crisis when Russia is carrying by far the 
greatest shock and burden of this war. 
Twenty years ago I believed that Russia 
and China were our natural allies; those 
were the great countries we should have 
been wise to make our friends, and today 
this seems clearer than ever to me. I do 
not yet despair that this country will repair 
its error before it is too late; and I con- 
fess that for the present my attention has 
been almost altogether diverted from the 
arts of Russia to a deep preoccupation and 
anxiety as to whether that country is going 
to be left to fight the world enemy without 
honest and forthright help of the most 
immediate and material kind from her pro- 
fessed allies. I have faith in the Russian 
arts as I have faith in the Russian tem- 
perament and character. They are strong 
and living people; no doubt they can win 
their war for themselves; but it will be to 
our lasting shame and dishonor if they 
must win the greater part of our war too. 
If the Germans were beaten in Russia they 
would be beaten everywhere, and the Ital- 
ians and Japanese with them, and their 
dreadful company of abject hangers-on. 
And quickly. As it is, with the fronts scat- 
tered and the forces dispersed, the war can 
drag on indefinitely; the interest on this 
crime compounds itself with terrible speed, 
and the day of accounting cannot be put 
off forever. 


KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 
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Li all Americans, I am lost in admira- 
tion of the magnificent defense of 
their country made by the Russian people. 
The authors, composers and artists of 
Soviet Russia have had a part in creating 
this splendid patriotic fervor, on which the 
artists of other countries warmly and some- 
what enviously congratulate them. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


HOLLYWOOD AND OUR 
SOVIET ALLIES 


T° what Hollywood previously felt they 

owed Russia intellectually in terms of 
film technique, is now added the over- 
whelmingly spiritual and emotional debt 
of American artists standing in hushed rev- 
erence before the awesome and inspiring 
spectacle of the Russian people. But the-e 
Hollywood artists stand with their weapons 
in their hands and they are hushed only 
for the moment. Hollywood now knows 
that film technique is useful only as a 
weapon to express the desire for freedom 
of a whole people, in order that those peo- 
ple united in all parts of the world as they 
gaze at the eternal flame that is Stalingrad 
may come to the rescue of their besieged 
comrades in arms and win the victory and 
the peace. 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


-- is with admiration that I extend my 
heartfelt greetings to the gallant peoples 

of Soviet Russia on the occasion of the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of the USSR. 

The free people of the world will be 
united in paying tribute to the courage 
and fortitude of the nation whose soil has 
been drenched with the blood of the flower 
of its manhood, defending home and 
family. 

I hope with the greatest sincerity that 
the time is. not distant when the Russian 
motion picture industry, which already has 
proved its eminent capability, will once 
again assume its position of artistic leader- 
ship, for in the motiof picture we have the 
world’s greatest medium for the exchange 
of culture and views. 


WALT DISNEY 


Q)NE of the most significant develop- 

ments for the future of the world is 
the increase in respect and admiration by 
the people of the United States for the 
people of Soviet Russia during the past 
year. From the very beginning of the in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union by Hitler, the 
heroism of the Soviet people and the strate- 
gy of their leaders have brought satisfac- 
tion to American students of international 
affairs and the continuing daily record of 
this epic battle is now familiar to all the 
people of this country. 

We cannot read of the defense of 
Sevastopol, Leningrad and now Stalingrad 
without realizing what these battles mean 
for the defense and safety of all the United 
Nations. When we review the immensity 
of the rout of the Nazis from the very 
gates of Moscow we realize what it has 
cost the Soviet Union in lives and equip- 
ment and suffering to bear so much of the 
brunt of the defeat of our common enemies. 

The motion picture industry in Holly- 
wood, more alert now than it has some- 
times been in the past to the importance 
of these developments, has quickly grasped 
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the need of bringing more and better in- 
formation to the American public about 
the people of the USSR. Nearly every 
studio in the industry has one or more pic- 
tures in preparation dealing with various 
phases of Soviet life and designed to show 
that our Soviet allies are men and women 
to be admired. 

We hope that these pictures will express 
a measure of our gratitude for this de- 
fense of civilization. 

Hollywood has long respected the artistic 
creativeness of the Soviet film makers. Now 
we are learning also to know and admire 
the people whom these creative artists so 
faithfully represented. 


WALTER WANGER, 
Motion Picture Producer 


THE LIVING IDEA 


LL of us know in this war that we are 

All other writers in the world must 
be fought with the blood of other nations. 
We are in this war ourselves, and we shall 
win victory not through the victory of 
others, but together with them. A common 
victory. 

There are those who think that the time 
has not come or the conditions established 
for that all-out attack from the west that 
will strike straight through to Berlin. But 
let us remember that the Russian armies 
wore down the German armies even while 
they were yielding ground. Whatever to- 
day forces Hitler to disperse his troops and 
scatter his energies and spend his material 
and manpower, even if no decisive success 
is won, brings the decisive success nearer. 

The Russian revolution was not finished 
in 1918. No great revolution is finished 
in twenty years. The Russian revolution is 
finding its shape in this most cruel of tests, 
this most bitter of wars. No one can con- 
fine any thing so titanic as the Russian 
res‘stance within dogmatic theories. 

Long live the Soviet Union. Long live 
the people of Russia! 


DOROTHY THOMPSON 


N° country in the world could do what 
the Soviet Union has been doing in 
resisting the powers of darkness without 
the light of cultural development. The 
Soviet writers and artists—it seems to me— 
are actual belligerents in this war and not 
merely spectators. They are the eyes and 
ears, also the voice, of that living idea 
which is trying to halt the spread of decay 
that is threatening the cultural develop- 
ment of the entire world. 

The Soviet leaders have wisely realized 
that defense must be the total expression 
of the will to live of their country. Thus 
they have proved a match to the totalitarian 
idea of destruction. Soviet artists and 
writers have risen to this unique occasion 
of calling their people into battle against 
the destructive forces. The Nazis knew 
what they were doing when they first ex- 
terminated the artists and writers in their 
country. Thus the issue is clearly presented 
to us and to coming generations: there is 
the Soviet Union drawing upon the cre- 
ative energies of the country in rallying its 
millions of defenders to the cause of man- 
kind, and there is the Third Reich, elimi- 
nating the creative energies of the country 
in rallying its millions of invaders to the 
fight against the cause of mankind. We 
do not need to await the verdict of pos- 
terity; we can pass judgment ourselves. 


EMIL LENGYEL 





O the Writers of the Soviet Union. 

All other writers in the world must 
feel a deep and warm pride in the mag- 
nificent part you have played in your 
country’s history. It is a good thing for 
all the rest of us to see the proof of what 
should have been evident long ago: good 
writers must be good fighters for freedom. 


LILLIAN HELLMAN 


LL the free peoples of the world owe 
a debt of gratitude to the Soviet Union 
for the magnificent defense it has made 
and is making against the armies of 
Fascism. The heroic efforts of the Russian 
people have gained months and years for 
the United States to arm itself for the 
struggle—time that can never be repaid. 
The British people in the Battle of Eng- 
land, and the Russians in the violent and 
bloody defense of Russia, have both 
shown a tenacity and a will to resist which 
Hitler could not imagine. They have 
blocked his plans for world conquest. Now 
we must help see that those plans are 
ended forever. All of us who are helping 
organize for the war effort hope that the 
time of our complete military action is 
not far off, and that soon all our fellow 
fighters for freedom will be able to see 
that we too are throwing into the winning 
of the war every ounce of our national 
power and every hour of our energy. 
After the fighting is over and Fascism 
is destroyed by our joint efforts, all the 
democratic peoples look forward to creat- 
ing a better world in which aggressive war- 
fare and Fascistic dictatorships will never 
be permitted to reappear. In the creating 
of that new world the USSR, England, 
and the U.S.A. must continue to play 
major roles. We must contrive means by 
which all great nations can accept re- 
sponsibility for maintaining peace and 
progress, as today we are preparing with 
the utmost speed to join Russia in her 
magnificent defense of the freedom of 
all of us. 


MORDECAI EZEKIEL, 
Economic Adviser, 
Office of the Secretary, Dept. of 
Agriculture 
































































A QUARTER of a century ago in 
Russia a new government ac- 
quired power and proclaimed to all hu- 
manity its intention to initiate an en- 
tirely new course of economic develop- 
ment. Smiles, shrugged shoulders, angry 
disdain were the greetings from the rest 
of the world, along with arguments 
that the project was impracticable, con- 
trary to “human nature,” and would 
soon be abandoned. But despite for- 
eign intervention and blockade, civil 
war and famine, lack of capital and 
an incredible cultural backwardness 
inherited from the empire, the new 
Russia held to its purpose—the build- 
ing of a new type of economy. 

Now, a quarter of a century later, 
this new economy has stalled the 
mightiest military machine of our 
times forged by the Nazis from the 
industrial and human resources of all 
of Europe. Learned critics of the 
USSR have had to revise themselves, 
skeptics are silent, and countless men 
and women all over the world, even 
in countries now subjugated by the 
Nazi military machine, are taking an 
entirely different view of Soviet eco- 
nomic achievements. In the United 
States interest in the study of the 
USSR has been revived. The questions 
—How did they do it? What makes 


Russia so strong ? are raised everywhere. 























Science is a foundation of Soviet economy. 
Reading down: In an industrial laboratory. 
On one of the expeditions that made the 
Arctic a Soviet seaway. 

































































































Soviet Economy— The First 25 Years 


By VLADIMIR D. KAZAKEVICH 


Twenty-five points illustrating the achieve- 
ments of Soviet economy in twenty-five years 


I propose, here, merely to enumerate 
some of the achievements and innova- 
tions of the Soviet Union in the eco- 
nomic field, in the hope that such a 
summary will help to answer these 
questions. 


1. For over one hundred years the 
economies of all industrial countries 
were subject to periodic slowing down 
of production. So-called times of pros- 
perity were regularly succeeded by 
what is known as depressions. These 
wavelike movements. of economic ac- 
tivity are generally known as the 
“business cycle.” Periods of depression 
are associated with crises in finance, 
production, and employment. So far 
all attempts to “iron out” the cycle, 
that is to flatten out the curve of cycli- 
cal up and down swings, have proven 
fruitless. The Soviet Union alone has 
abolished the periodic oscillations and 
the misery that accompanied them. 


2. Since the world-wide economic 
crisis of the early thirties there has 
existed throughout the world an enor- 
mous army of unemployed. In many 
instances this unemployment has _be- 
come chronic, revival of industrial pro- 
duction having failed to absorb all the 
jobless. Although the Soviet Union 
also experienced unemployment in the 
reconstruction years of: the twenties, 
unemployment disappeared when the 
program of new construction got under 
way, in the course of the first Five- 
Year Plan, and particularly, later, 
when the new economy went into full 
swing. Soon it was shortage of labor, 
particularly skilled labor, that con- 
fronted Soviet administrators and 
economists. Translated from economic 
into human terms that meant vaster 
opportunities for all. | 


3. Prior to the revolution, Russia 
possessed a very limited base of heavy 
industries, and existing industries were 
mostly owned by foreign capital. 
Through its heroic efforts and occa- 
sionally with great hardships the USSR 
managed to create an adequate indus- 
trial base of its own. In 1940 industrial 
production exceeded that of tsarist 
Russia in 1913 by approximately ten 
times. Previously backward, predom- 
inantly agricultural, Russia now be- 
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came a powerful industrial nation, 
second only to the United States. 


4. In order to survive, the USSR 
had to become industrialized much 
more rapidly than was deemed possible 
only a short time ago by many experts. 
This rapid industrialization had to be 
carried out without the aid of foreign 
capital which even America had re- 
quired for her development. Yet the 
rapidity of Soviet industrialization set 
a record for speed. The USSR also suc- 
ceeded in, so to say, plowing back into 
construction of new plants and ma- 
chines a much larger share of its total 
national income than probably any 
other country at any other time. This 
was hard, at times very hard to do; 
but only by tightening one’s belt could 
one obtain the needed capital funds. 
Tens of billions of rubles of new capi- 
tal poured into construction. Thus was 
disproved the prevailing concept—that 
industrially backward countries must 
obtain their capital from foreign in- 
vestors if they want to catch up with 
the rest of the world. Subsequent 
events have demonstrated the wisdom 
of the Soviet policy. 


5. Pre-revolutionary Russian indus- 
try was marked by a most irrational 
distribution of industrial centers. Un- 
der Soviet direction, new industrial 
areas have been developed in the Urals, 
in Western Siberia, in Central Asia 
and the Far East. Together with in- 
dustry, mining was extended to areas 
only recently undeveloped. The center 
of industrial activity has not only been 
shifting, year after year, farther to the 
East, but industrialization was spread- 
ing fanwise from each new develop- 
ment. Such geographic reallocation of 
industrial centers has strengthened con- 
siderably the military potential of the 
USSR, has made the country much less 
vulnerable to invasion from the West, 
and is now providing the means for 
keeping up an uninterrupted stream of 
arms to the Red Army. 


6. Construction of industrial plants 
in formerly backward areas meant 
simultaneously changing the aspect of 
their life. The figures of capital invest- 
ments in the USSR by geographic re- 







































































gions show that proportionately greater 
amounts were expended in backward 
areas inhabited by non-Russians, than 
in the older industrial regions of the 
country predominantly Russian in com- 
position. It is the declared policy of 
the USSR to provide all nationalities 
with equal opportunities. Thus the eco- 
nomic policy of developing certain 
geographic localities more rapidly than 
others went hand in hand with the 
social policy of advancing the more 
backward peoples. In fact it was the 
economic achievements that made the 
social policy so effective. This nation- 
ality policy of the USSR has created 
the strongest possible unity and frater- 
nalism. The entire Soviet Union, a 
multinational and multilingual coun- 
try, rose like one man to defend its 
common fatherland when the hour of 
danger struck. 


7. One of the gravest ills in the 
world today is economic insecurity. 
The persistent demand for labor in the 
USSR ensures full employment and 
that eliminates a principal source of 
economic insecurity. In addition, an 
unprecedentedly comprehensive system 
of social security takes care of the sick, 
the incapacitated and the aged. The 
educational system of the USSR af- 
fords full opportunity for all, irrespec- 
tive of financial status. Thus the prob- 
lem of economic insecurity has been 
met for the individual to a fuller extent 
in the Soviet Union than anywhere 
else in the world. 


8. Labor, the producer of all wealth, 
occupies the position of leadership in 
the Soviet Union. The trade union 
movement, illegal under the tsars, has 
now over 25 million members, over 
one-third of whom are women. This is 
a membership larger than that of the 
CIO, the A. F. of L. and the British 
trade unions combined. Soviet trade 
unions actively participate in the pro- 
ductive process and administer the 
social security system, which in the 
USSR is a trade union and not a gov- 
ernment function. Labor-management 
committees are no novelty to Soviet 
organized labor. The experience thus 
gained by hundreds of thousands of 
active trade unionists is invaluable now, 
in reshaping the entire economic life of 
the country for the war effort. 


9. The collectivization of farming 
achieved a new economic order for the 
countryside. Advantages of the division 
of labor can now be enjoyed by the 
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rural population. Collectivized agri- 
culture lends itself to extensive mech- 
anization. The cultural level of the 
countryside has risen, many of the 
advantages of urban life have been 
extended to the rural areas while 
production of crops expanded and 
improved. Structurally, the Soviet Un- 
ion had achieved the most advanced 
form of agriculture of any country 
in the world. This new structure of 


people organized to work together 


proved an invaluable asset in putting 
the country on an all-out war footing. 


10. New industries require a con- 
stant influx of new labor. The mech- 
anization of agriculture released man- 
power for industry. In turn, expanded 
industry provided the countryside with 
more, better, and less expensive manu- 
factured products. Their increased 
mechanization of agriculture provided 
more abundant and less expensive food- 
stuffs. Thus the age-old economic con- 
flict between the city and the country 
was resolved. The urban and ‘rural 
economics of the Soviet Union supple- 
ment each other in achieving a mutual 
rise in the standard of living. 


11. But all this would have been 
impossible without a planned economy, 
the major achievement of the USSR. 
The Soviet national plan is all-embrac- 
ing. Planning, to be successful, must 
be based not on forecasting or guessing 
of trends in spheres over which one 
has incomplete control, but on full 
control of all the economic phases in- 
volved. Thus far the USSR presents 
the picture of the only truly planned 
economy in the world. Those who 
could plan so well in peace can plan 
as well for a war where the national 
existence is at stake. What other coun- 
tries strive for and achieve only par- 
tially and only after they are already 
in the conflict, the USSR, because it al- 
ready had a planning system, could put 
in operation the moment the invasion 
came. The mechanism for concentrat- 
ing all economic efforts towards a 
single objective was in existence; a 
mechanism tried and tested through 
experience of every-day operation. 


12. The most essential rudder of 
planning is finance. That is why the 
USSR has always paid careful atten- 
tion to its budget. The budget of the 
Soviet Union was balanced annually 
for many years prior to the conflict, 
and the currency and banking structure 
of the country were on a sound footing. 


These fighting planes are a product of Soviet 
industry. 


13. From the very beginning the 
young Soviet republic instituted a gov- 
ernment monopoly of foreign trade. In 
other words, the USSR acted abroad 
as one firm, and not as a house divided 
against itself. Foreign trade, both on 
the import and export ends, was 
planned in conjunction with the gen- 
eral economic and social plan. Con- 
ducted in this rational fashion, it 
greatly aided the rapid industrializa- 
tion of the country, when machines 
and tools had to be imported in large 
quantities; and economic disturbances 
abroad had less effect on the internal 
economy of the USSR than on other 
countries. Furthermore, foreign trade 
did not conflict with any of the other 
aims of the USSR, as so often happens 
elsewhere in international relations. 


14. The practical disappearance of 
private trade abolished the so-called 
free market. Price control could, there- 
fore, be made all-embracing. Exchange 
of commodities in the market gave way 
to a planned system of distribution. 
Therefore, the wartime distribution of 
a supply of consumers’ goods curtailed 
by the emergency, offers less difficulty 
in the USSR. 


15. Intensive industrialization has 
increased the efficiency and produc- 
tivity of Soviet labor. In the nineteen 
twenties Soviet industrial labor was 
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still far from the standards of the 
great industrial nations of the West. 
Ten years later Soviet production 
standards were practically on a par 
with those of England and Germany, 
the productivity of Soviet labor being 
exceeded only in America. 


16. Industrialization increased man- 
ifold the army of industrial labor, the 
backbone of any modern state. In 1937, 
the last pre-war year for which rela- 
tively complete statistical data are ob- 
tainable, the number of people em- 
ployed in the Soviet Union by “big 
industry” equaled 7.4 millions as 
against 8.6 millions employed in “man- 
ufacturing industries’ of the United 
States. 


17. Industrialization was accom- 
panied by greater urbanization. From 
1926 to 1939, the two Soviet census 
years, the population of the cities more 
than doubled. Cities with a population 
of more than 100,000 inhabitants in- 
creased from 33 to 82. A much larger 
percentage of the population could 
thus partake ot the greater cultural 
and educational advantages offered by 
city life. 


18. Great expansion of industry, the 
creation of a new mode of production 
in agriculture and the general economic 
progress of the country are reflected 
vividly in the figures of the rise of the 
national income. From 1913 to 1940 
Soviet national income increased six- 
fold—an extraordinary rate of growth, 
particularly for the nineteen thirties, 
when the national income of most 
other countries was not growing at all. 


19. In the last pre-war years Soviet 
military expenditures rapidly increased. 
It is significant, however, that the 
budgetary expenditures for education 
and social service also continued to 
rise. The heavy burden of armaments 
was not allowed to stop social progress. 
Sacrifices had to be made, it is true, 
but health and educational advance- 
ment were ranked as an important part 
of military preparedness. 


20. Economic progress and increased 
opportunities for all were combined 
with a much more effective health pro- 
gram than ever existed in Russia be- 
fore. The decline in the rate of child 
mortality together with a continuation 
of a high birth rate account for the 
fact that from 1926 to 1939 the USSR 
had a 15.9 percent population increase, 
while the rate of increase in the rest 
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of Europe averaged only 8.7 percent. 


21. The emphasis on education and 
the large appropriations for educational 
purposes raised literacy from 51.1 per- 
cent in 1926 to 81.2 percent in 1939. 


22. The policy of equality in most 
types of employment has opened the 
door of opportunity for women in 
many occupations and professions never 
before attainable to them, or not at- 
tainable to them in large numbers. 
Thereby the corps of talented and 
trained workers and specialists of all 
kinds was broadened. In an address 
delivered in the Spring of 1939, Molo- 
tov listed the total number of trained 
specialists and professionals of all types. 
The total number of this new Soviet 
“intelligentsia” exceeded 11 million 
people. 


23. National social and economic 
planning has had the opposite effect on 
individual initiative from that foreseen 
by critics. The new opportunities were 
in themselves incentives which were 
intensified by recognition of achieve- 
ment and new Socialist methods of 
competition. The new type of economy 
released tremendous stores of energy. 


24. Public ownership of the means 
of production has created an entirely 
new set of relationships of man to man 
in the process of work. The Stakhan- 
ovite movement was only one demon- 
stration of this new attitude of workers 
to their jobs and industries. The accel- 
eration of production after the USSR 
was invaded and several of the older 
industrial areas were occupied by the 
enemy, bears further witness to the 
same phenomenon. 


25. Finally, the Soviet Union has 
been rapidly building up a new type 
of democracy, different from the one 
prevailing in the West, but a democ- 
racy nevertheless. This democracy is 
based on the new Soviet economic 
order, on the absence of exploitation of 
man by man, on equality of races and 
nationalities, on the gradual elimina- 
tion of economic classes, and on the 
building of a society of producers with 
a better life for all. 


Having thus summarized the Soviet 
economic achievements in twenty-five 
separate points for the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the USSR, I want to close 
by drawing attention to the major 
issue of the moment. This new econ- 


omy, only a quarter of a century old, 
and still in the process of development 
when the country was invaded, is fight- 
ing for its existence. It is fighting a 
force that has produced nothing con- 
structive socially, that has made life 
systematically worse wherever it has 
appeared. Fascism denies the possibility 
of general progress, it advocates the 
advancement only of special groups 
and “select” peoples and always at the 
expense of others. Soviet policy was, is 
and will be the exact reverse. At the 
moment the fascists, masters of almost 
all Europe, are in command of more 
industrial resources and greater man- 
power than the Soviet Union can 
counterpose. Still the USSR has held 
the onslaught of the hordes of mech- 
anized Nazi barbarism, has proven 
that fascism is not invincible, has 
fought and continues fighting the Nazi 
menace practically alone. The Soviet 
Union continues to fight hard not only 
because it can do so, but also because 
it wants victory and victory soon. Good 
builders know how to destroy med- 
dlers, know how to crush destructive 
opposition, but what they crave most 
of all is to be able to go on building. 
Let us hope, therefore, that by its next 
anniversary the Soviet Union, together 
with its Allies, will have eradicated 
once and for all the Nazi forces of 
destruction and resumed its peaceful 
progress toward a better and more 
abundant life. 


This Stakhanovite ski-maker is a behind-the- 
lines fighter for the Winter campaign. 




















































































































AMERICAN-SOVIET 
FRIENDSHIP 


(Continued from page 13) 


Unfortunately for us, the Soviet 
contribution has been made alone—not 
synchronized with what will eventually 
have to be our own contribution to 
victory. Stalingrad may mean more to 
us than it does to the Soviet people. 

The American people are beginning 
to realize this—they are beginning to 
ask and they have a right to ask—Why 
are we losing our golden opportunity, 
our chance to win and bring home our 
men at the lowest cost of lives? Why 
is it that more than a year after the 
need for a second front was first rec- 
ognized in this country there can still 
be petty quarreling over the meaning 
of words? Words are nothing—the 
point is that it is our obligation to our- 
selves to open up the second front on 
time, which is now, while the Red 
Army still has its striking power, for 
we know in the Far East what a dif- 
ference it would make if our Chinese 
Ally were equipped to launch an of- 
fensive. 

Tom Wintringham in a recent ar- 
ticle in “Free World” (Oct., 1942) 
on the second front points out “the 
very different answer given by the 
British Government and people to a 
similar dilemma a generation ago,” 
when their ill-prepared and ill-equipped 
troops launched the Somme offensive 
to relieve the pressure on Verdun. Is 
the Channel so much worse to cross 
than was no man’s land. Are the So- 
viet armies always “perfectly” pre- 
pared when they launch counter-of- 
fensives? Americans are asking these 
questions and they are aware that 
no one dares publicly oppose a second 
front—the attack is only against the 
clamoring. They wonder if there are 
still people in high places who are 
working against close collaboration 
with the Soviet Union. 

There is no use denying that Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations are not firm 
enough. There is no use shutting our 
eyes to this fact, since millions read 
of it every day in the defeatist press. 
We must work to make them stronger 
by giving the public access to the facts, 
the facts not only about the value of 
American-Soviet wartime  collabora- 
tion, but the fact that the United 
States has everything to gain by peace- 
time cooperation with the USSR—that 
the Soviet Union is not fortuitously on 

our side of the war, but has been on 
the democratic side for many years 
both in its internal aspirations and in 


its foreign policy. These and other 
points that for lack of space are made 
as dogmatic assertions here, can and 
must be documented so that the pub- 
lic can know that there is no contra- 
diction between wartime and post-war 
relations with the USSR. 

We have come a long way. Holly- 
wood is making pictures about the So- 
viet Union on which they are for the 
first time using authentic material. Cor- 
respondents have written fine and hon- 
est books, trying to appraise as forth- 
right Americans our relations with the 
USSR. And the great Congress of 
American-Soviet Friendship, backed by 
the leaders from the Government, from 
labor and from all walks of life is 
another step forward. But the task of 
bringing the facts te all corners of the 
country remains one of the most ur- 
gent and most direct contributions to 
victory which can be made by those 
who have visited the USSR, and those 
who have studied it. An informed pub- 
lic will give our government the kind 
of backing it needs to smash once and 
for all the disruptive tactics of those 
who would divide the Allies by false 
propaganda about the Soviet Union. 


QUARTER CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 11) 


the mines, in mills and factories pro- 
ducing the implements of war with 
which the brave Russian boys may con- 
tinue to decimate the forces of evil 
which have descended upon them from 
Germany; our brave seamen are risk- 
ing their lives in the submarine-infest- 
ed waters of the Atlantic to bring 
those implements of war to the Rus- 
sian people. They will continue to ren- 
der this aid until the last German 
invader has been removed from Rus- 
sian soil, until complete victory has 
been won by the United Nations. 

I am sure that that day is not very 
far off. And when the war is over, 
the grateful people of America will 
come forward with a new form of 
assistance. Countless power shovels 
will replace the tanks, efficient con- 
struction machinery will take the place 
of the guns, modern power plant equip- 
ment will weigh down the boats car- 
rying them to the new dams and power 
stations, and America’s friendly en- 
gineers will work side by side with 
the brilliant Russian engineers to re- 
store the homes and the factories and 
the farms to the Russian people. 
When the golden jubilee of the Rus- 





sian revolution comes around, the 
wounds of the present war will have 
long been healed, and a happy and 
prosperous people will carry on their 
human endeavors for the glory of their 
own land and the United Nations who 
had stood by her in this moment of 
travail. 





Albert Rhys Williams’ new book, Tue Rus- 
3IANS—THE LAND, THE PEOPLE AND How THEY 
FicuT, will be published in November. 
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Scene from "In the Rear of the Enemy,” stir- 
ting Soviet war film now at the Stanley 
Theater, in New York. 




































































Studying Russian? 


These are standard texts 


A NEW RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR 


by ANNA H. SEMEONOFF 


1 A manual for the reading, writing and 

® speaking of Russian. Practical for both 

classroom use and home study. The author 

teaches Russian in a College in Edinburgh. 
$2.00 postpaid. 


KEY TO 
A NEW RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR 


by ANNA H. SEMEONOFF 


A book of exercises to go with the New 
® Russian Grammar. Helpful in acquiring the 
language more quickly. $1.50 postpaid. 


FIRST RUSSIAN 
READER 


by ANNA H. SEMEONOFF 


Intended for use at a very early stage in 

® the study of the Russian language. Most 

of the stories are taken from Russian readers 

for school children but there is nothing juvenile 
in the excerpts chosen. $1.25 postpaid. 


ELEMENTARY 
RUSSIAN READER 


by GEORGE Z. PATRICK, PH.D. 


The author is Associate Professor of Russian 

® in the University of California. The book 

contains carefully selected stories of Tolstoy, 

Dostoyevsky and Chekhov abridged and adapted 
for reading by beginners. $1.25 postpaid. 


POCKET 
DICTIONARIES 


5. English-Russian 
6. Russian-English 


Each clearly printed, in two columns, pocket 
size for convenience in carrying when trav- 
eling. Over 8,000 terms. Valuable in study, in 
reading, and in travel. Clothbound — only 75¢ 
each, postpaid. 
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New Soviet Masterpiece 
in Popular Science 


HOW MAN 


BECAME A GIANT 
by M. ILIN and E. SEGAL 


7 With many illustrations. The latest book 
®" by the famous Soviet children’s writer, M. 
Ilin and his collaborator. A story history of 
how man, aided by science, made himself a 
giant. $2.00 postpaid. 
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THE NEW SOVIET MAN 
(Continued from page 28) 


Turks. In their plans of conquest of 
the Caucasus, the Germans certainly 
also calculated on dividing and break- 
ing up the unity of the peoples of this 
country, or fanning national strife. But 
the enemy miscalculated. 

The best example of this is the Re- 
public of Daghestan, on the north- 
western coast of the Caspian Sea, 
Daghestan whose oil derricks in 
Grozny at least temporarily have to 
serve as substitute for Baku. The Re- 
public of Daghestan  ethnologically 
occupies—even in the Caucasus, fam- 
ous for its conglomerate of nationali- 
ties—a separate position. In the di- 
versity of its population this coastal 
strip along the Caspian seashore is a 
Soviet Union in miniature. On a terri- 
tory of only 13,100 square miles and 
a population of less than a million, 
according to the census of 1926, there 
were eighty-one different peoples and 
tribes speaking thirty-two languages, 
and twice that number of idioms. With 
good reason an ancient Arab writer 
called this “Land of Mountains” (the 
translation of the name Daghestan) a 
“Mount of Tongues.” 

Thus although these Caucasian 
mountaineers—who heroically resisted 
the Tsarist invaders until 1864 for a 
century and a half—speak so many 
different languages, on one point they 
understand each other without words: 
that they must now hold together 
firmer than ever. And above all to 
preserve the ties to their “older 
brother,” a Caucasian term of respect- 
ful and affectionate kinship, in Mos- 
cow. 

In the days of Tsarism the Moun- 
tain tribes often fought among them- 
selves. But this has long been forgotten. 
And as a symbolic personification of 
the new creed of this colorful “crazy- 
quilt” Republic of Daghestan, I think 
of its vice-chairman, whose acquain- 
tance I made in 1934 in Makhatch- 
Kala (the capital of this country) : He 
was the Daghestan Mountain Jew, 
Jekhie Matatov. 

In addition to his mother tongue (a 
dialect of Persian) and Russian, the 
international language of the USSR, 
this extraordinarily intelligent man 
spoke some seven other languages. A 
prisoner in the first World War, he 
had visited other lands and learned 
much. As a Caucasian mountaineer he 
was an excellent horseman and marks- 
man. A descendant of an old biblical 


tribe which migrated into the Land of 
the Ararat 2,000 years ago—he inherit- 
ed an unusual judgment and wisdom. 
This was recognized by his people, as I 
saw for myself in the respect and confi- 
dence his people accorded him when I 
made a trip through this wonderful 
country in his company. 

Under the Tsarist regime the Jews 
were “the stepchildren” of the country. 
During the Civil War in Daghestan 
(1918-1922), persecuted and mis- 
treated by the White Guards, the 
Mountain Jews formed their own 
“Red Partisan” units. Now in the 
USSR “Racial theories,” a “Jewish 
question” and “anti-Semitism” are non- 
existent. But their new life and that 
of all the other archaic remainders of 
peoples in the Caucasus are in mortal 
danger through Hitler’s thrust. 

Meetings of the peoples of the Nor- 

thern Caucasus held in Ordzhonikidze 
and Grozny recently, and meetings in 
the towns and villages of the Republic, 
have shown that the peoples of Dag- 
hestan are ready to defend the Soviet 
Union with their lives. “The Caspian 
Sea will dry up, its water turn to fire, 
before the Germans will be able to 
set foot in Grozny or Baku.” And 
representatives of the people of Dag- 
hestan who gathered at Makhatch- 
Kala, toward the end of August, sent 
the following letter to Stalin: 
_ “Tn memory of our forefathers, in 
memory of the heroes of the Civil 
War, we vow to fight, not sparing our 
blood or our lives, to check and defeat 
Hitler’s army. Should the enemy tread 
on our soil, it will burst into flames 
under his feet. We shall convert every 
valley into a graveyard for the Ger- 
man fascists, every gorge into a grave 
for the Hitlerite brigades. Death will 
stare at them from behind every rock, 
it will waylay them on every road, on 
every mountain footpath. . . . There 
exists no force that could make the 
proud and freedom-loving mountain- 
eer bow his head. He who has known 
the joy of liberty will never become a 
meek slave!” 

This letter has been written and 
signed by “Homo Sovieticus.” 


Meeting of a brigade of Kirghiz collective 
farmers. 









AMERICAN WORKERS IN RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 25) 

we had expected. It was like leaving 
behind something of one’s own flesh 
and blood. Well, it had cost us a good 
part of our lives, had it not? We had 
worried ourselves gray and bald and 
sparse-haired over it, had we not? 
Who would be able to blame us for 
having a soft spot somewhere inside us 
forever after for a place called Trac- 
torstroi? 

The thought of the Nazis there now 
makes our blood boil. It is something 
of ourselves they desecrate there with 
their foul presence. 

Dnieprostroi! Will my poor mind 
ever take in the fact that this consum- 
mate masterpiece of modern engineer- 
ing is now a ruin immortalized by the 
valor of its builders who preferred its 
destruction to allowing it to be of ser- 
vice to the invader? Surely only a 
youthful people confident of its own 
future could display such remarkable 
courage! 

I still see its builder, Engineer Col. 
Hugh L. Cooper, a brief stoutish man 
immersed in a huge topcoat, his ruddy 
face shaded by the peak of a checkered 
cap drawn low over his eyes, emerging 
out upon the new bridge spanning the 
Dnieper and pausing at its midmost 
point to contemplate the swirling 
waters smashing over the spillways be- 
low and listen to the clearly audi- 
ble hum of the dynamos sounding in a 
dusk made magic by a glorious sunset. 

I thought I could see his chest swell 
with pride at the spectacle. 

There in the near-distance stood the 
city itself, self-conscious of its clean 
white beauty, its new residences and 
club houses and restaurants held firm 
in a white halo. Beyond it the sum- 
mits of the new aluminum and metal- 
lurgical plants rose with their masts 
and their flame-topped smokestacks. 
Power loaded cables were strung across 
the distances bearing energy and light 
to remote cities and places in the deaf 
hinterlands that began out there be- 
yond the rim of the darkening hills. 

The American engineers and tech- 
nicians dwelt in American-type cot- 
tages that crowned the hilltop over- 
looking the river on the bank opposite 
the new socialist city. They spoke of 


Dnieprostroi pridefully as a vindication 
of American technic, a tribute to Yan- 
kee intelligence and pluck. They no- 
ted that American flesh and blood no 
less than Soviet had gone into its build- 
ing. 
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Doubtless when the news reached 
them that Dnieprostroi had been de- 
stroyed, it was as if part of themselves 
had been destroyed with it. But they 
surely must know that Dnieprostroi 
has not been destroyed forever. That 
one day, when the final victory over 
the modern barbarians is won, our gal- 
lant Russian allies shall rebuild their 
noblest monument and even strive to 
make it bigger and grander than be- 
fore. 

And Stalingrad! Who today does 
not know the name of this tractor city 
on the Volga? A city of mechanics 
and workmen become a citadel of un- 
vanquishable heroes! 

We Americans who had been in 
Stalingrad and who had helped build 
its various plants there take due pride 
in this latest achievement of our city. 
It has indeed given an excellent account 
of itself. We are proud to claim that 
once upon a time we had been inti- 
mately associated with its construction. 
In a way it is our one modest bid for 
immortality ! 





As Americans who have known Rus- 
sia’s dream of plenty for all, who have 
been familiar with the desires of the 
Soviet citizenry for peace, who know 
the passionate intensity of their love 
of their homeland, we are glad to find 
that the Soviet Union and the United 
States are now allies in the common 
struggle. 


We know that dark hours lie still 
ahead but in the darkest of them we 
shall be cheered by the examples of 
the heroes of Sevastopol and Moscow 
and Stalingrad. We know that we, 
together with the United Nations, shall 
win. 


We are confident that the future 
will see the creation of new Dniepros- 
trois and Stalingrads and Kharkovs in 
the Soviet Union, for the spirit of so 
brave a people can never be crushed. 
New cities and plants will blossom 
again on the Soviet landscape. They 
will be monuments marking the spots 
where the dragon of world fascism is 
meeting its foul and bloody doom at the 
hands of a free people whose faith in 
man’s happy future is invincible. 


WAR MEDICINE IN THE RED ARMY 


(Continued from page 18) 


Social Welfare are in charge of re- 
habilitation programs. Local social 
welfare bodies must place ‘invalids 
within two days, and all industrial and 
other enterprises are urged to provide 
suitable work and housing for the 
veterans, who are visited by special 
commissions every month. 

The medical schools and scientific 
research institutions of occupied terri- 
tory have all been removed in time. 
Thus we hear that the First Kharkov 
Medical Institute, the Medical School 
of the University founded in 1805, 
was moved to Chkalov with faculty, 
students, and full equipment. On No- 
vember 1 the school could already 
resume its normal functioning. All 
local hospital facilities were used and 
two new clinics were opened, one for 
neurology and one for ear, nose and 
throat diseases. Research is carried on 
vigorously, taking advantage of local 
resources. Professor D. L. Fersman 
has been able to prepare tablets of 
vitamin C from a local wild rose, and 
poly-vitamin flour from wheat germs. 

Now that Soviet industry is produc- 
ing under great tension, industrial 
hygiene and all measures of labor pro- 
tection are emphasized more than ever. 
Research is carried on in 9 scientific 
institutes and 24 laboratories. Much 


progress has been made in the air con- 
ditioning of plants, in the application 
of air curtains and water screens, and 
particularly in the increasing use of 
photo-electric cells for the protection 
of workers handling high pressure 
machines. 


American readers may be interested 
to hear that the Soviet Red Cross has 
trained a parachute corps of nurses 
which is doing very useful work in 
places that cannot be reached in any 
other way. It was also reported that a 
number of new scientific films have 
been issued recently on subjects such as 
Military Medicine at the Western 
Front, Physiotherapy of Traumatic 
Ailments, and Treatment of Skull and 
Brain Wounds. It is to be hoped that 
these films will be shown in America 
soon. They will convey to us a much 
more vivid picture of the organization 
and achievements of the Soviet Medical 
Corps than words could possibly do. 

When Surgeon General Burdenko, 
one of the world’s leading brain sur- 
geons, was admitted to Fellowship in 
the International College of Surgeons 
last summer he paid high tribute to 
American surgery and called for a 
closer cooperation between the medical 
corps of the two countries. 
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CONGRESS OF AMERICAN-SOVIET 
FRIENDSHIP (Continued from page 7) 


largest delegations are expected from 
nearby states, due to necessary restric- 
tions on wartime travel, there will also 
be considerable representation from 
more distant points. Many of the dele- 
gates to the CIO convention which 
opens in Boston on November 9th are 
planning to stop over to attend the 
Congress on their way. 

Every section of the American pub- 
lic is represented among the sponsors 
and those who will attend as delegates 
from a great variety of organizations 
or as individuals. ‘The list of patrons 
contains the most distinguished names 
in science, letters, the arts, the aca- 
demic world, businesss and religious 
circles. 

The panel discussions to be held on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday morn- 
ing will not only illuminate various 
phases of life in the Soviet Union, 
but will lay the foundation for a great- 
er degree of cooperation between~ the 
two countries than has obtained in the 
past in fields of science and culture, 
public health and wartime medicine, 
civilian defense and morale. 

Simultaneously with the final rally 
on Sunday afternoon, November 8th, 
leading cities suchas Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville, Cleveland, Boston, 
New Haven, Mobile, Newark, and 
other cities in different parts of the 
country are planning their own “Sa- 
lute to Our Russian Ally.” 

Further details of the Congress will 
be found in the announcement on the 
inside cover page of this issue. Those 
wishing to receive the full program or 
other information regarding the Con- 
gress may write to Miss Alice Bar- 
rows, Director of the American-Soviet 
Friendship Congress, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City (Telephone 
MUrray Hill 3-2082). 


Government Leaders and Senators 

In announcing the plans for the 
Congress at the reception at his home 
in Washington on September 24th, 
Mr. Davies said: 


“The extent of the upsurge of feeling 
on the part of the American people in 
their admiration and sympathy for the 
courage and suffering of the Soviet peo- 
ple is most extraordinary. There are mil- 
lions of men and women all over the 
world, hoping and praying today that 
the preparations of the United Nations 
and ourselves might not be too perfect 
when perhaps it might be too late. To- 
day we pay tribute to that great people 
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who are holding the fort. Tomorrow, 
God willing, we will be fighting physical- 
ly at their side.” 


Vice-President Wallace, welcoming 
the idea of the Congress, declared that 
“Stalingrad is Chicago’s first line of 
defense.” Justice Robert Jackson of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, declared that our greatest en- 
couragement these days comes from 
Soviet Russia, and that all Americans 
were inspired by the headline “Stalin- 
grad Holds!” ‘Tributes were also paid 
to the Soviet Union by Senator Con- 
nally, Chairman of the Senate’s For- 
eign Relations Committee; Senator 
McKellar, and Congressman Sol 
Bloom, chairman of the House Foreign 
Relations Committee. Lieut. Liud- 
mila Pavlichenko, famous Soviet snip- 
er, a guest of honor, responded to the 
tributes to her country, and Maxim 
Litvinov expressed gratitude to the 
host of the occasion. 

In an address emphasizing the im- 
portance of the Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Senator Claude Pep- 
per said in part: 


“When free men hereafter, in a free 
world, linger upon the record of this 
convulsive era, no name will be more 
luminous than that of Russia. It is 
simple historical justice to recall the ef- 
fort which Russia made to stave off this 
war by the collective effort of men of 
good will everywhere. History will not 
lay upon Russia the fault for the con- 
flagration which now with its vicious, 
forked flame licks at men and man’s 
work, ; 

“Tt is hardly poetic justice that. that 
people which did most to avert this war 
should now have to bear also the princi- 
pal part of its terror. When the history 
of time is written by an eye which can 
scan the span of time, by a hand which 
has the pick of all of the epics of man, 
no greater saga will be written than 
that of the heroic defense by the people 
of Russia of their lands, their homes, 
and us. 

“The courage of brave men eradicates 
differences and lifts those who possess 
it to a nobility peculiarly their own. 
Russia has risen above her own soil, her 
own history, her own distinctions and 
become man at his best, defending that 
which is noble against that which is 
bestial. 

“The best that we can do for her to- 
day, to provide an opportunity for the 
American people to express the gratitude 
which holds in its grip our hearts, is too 
little. Any praise is an understatement. 
But in this great Congress which is con- 
templated these statements which we so 
deeply feel may find utterance. 

“At least from this Congress there 


may arise a flame, a bright light which 
will give both assurance and encourage- 
ment to those who have been so hard 
pressed that we are fast coming to their 
side to march irresistibly with them un- 
til with God’s help right shall be un- 
questionably won and hideous wrong be 
brought to justice.” 


List of Patrons 


The preliminary list of patrons of 
the Congress of America-Soviet Friend- 
ship follows: 


Secretary and Mrs. Cordell Hull, 
Lord and Lady Halifax, Mrs. Joseph 
E. Davies, Secretary and Mrs. Jesse 
Jones, Administrator and Mrs. Paul V. 
McNutt, Assistant Secretary and Mrs. 
Breckenridge Long, Director and Mrs. 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Sir Wilmott and 
Lady Lewis, Assistant Attorney General 
and Mrs. Thurman W. Arnold, Assist- 
ant Secretary and Mrs. Oscar L. Chap- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Maury Maverick, 
Senator Arthur Capper, Senator Theo- 
dore F. Green, Senator Joseph F. Guf- 
fey, Senator Kenneth McKellar, Senator 
and Mrs. Claude D. Pepper. 

Dr. Frank Aydelotte, Eugene E. Bar- 
nett, Van Wyck Brooks, Harvey W. 
Brown, Pearl Buck, C. C. Burlingham, 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Dr. Hugh 
Cabot, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward C. Carter, George Wash- 
ington Carver, T. C. Cashen, William 
F. Cochran, Mr. and Mrs. Homer Cum- 
mings, Joseph Curran, S. H. Dalrymple, 
Jo Davidson, Earl B. Dickerson, Wal- 
ter Duranty, Major George Fielding 
Eliot, Prof. Albert Einstein, Mr. and 
Mrs. Homer Folks, Dr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox, Dean Christian Gauss, James W. 
Gerard, Rabbi Samuel H. Goldenson, 
John Green, William Green, Prof. Sam- 
uel N. Harper, Mr. and Mrs. W. Aver- 
ell Harriman, Ernest Hemingway, Sidney 
Hillman, Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hobson, 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Mrs. Henry A. In- 
graham, Stanley Isaacs, Hon. Edward J. 
Jeffries, Philip M. Klutznick, Felix 
Knight, O. A. Knight, Hon. Fiorello 
LaGuardia, Mr. and Mrs. Themas W. 
Lamont, Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, 
Prof. Gilbert N. Lewis, John F. Lewis, 
Jr., Prof. Francis E. McMahon. 

Thomas Mann, Frederic March, 
Frank X. Martel, George Meany, Prof. 
Robert A. Millikan, Dr. and Mrs. Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell, Bishop Arthur W. 
Moulton, Philip Murray, Dr. William 
Allen Neilson, Dr. Frederick Douglas 
Patterson, Rt. Rev. Malcolm E. Pea- 
body, Ralph Barton Perry, Arthur Up- 
ham Pope, Rev. A. Clayton Powell, Jr., 
Mrs. Eliot D. Pratt, Mrs. Ogden Mills: 
Reid, D. B. Robertson, Paul Robeson,, 
Edward G. Robinson, Reid Robinson,, 
Dr. Florence Sabin, Reeve Schley, Dr.. 
Henry E. Sigerist, Prof. James T. Shot-. 
well, Raymond P. Sloan, Vilhjalmur: 
Stefansson, Canon Anson Phelps Stokes; 
Gerard Swope, R. J. Thomas, Dorothy 
Thompson, Bishop H. St. George Tuck- 
er, Edward D. Vandeleur, Allen Ward- 
well, Robert J. Watt, Willam Allen 
White, A. F. Whitney, Dr. Max Yer- 
gan, Owen D. Young, Dr. Vladimir 
Kosma Zworykin. 
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Learn Another Language 
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FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 
Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 
The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 








Linguaphone Institute 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 44 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. 
Gentlemen: 
You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how Please send me, absolutely free, your 
Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have a" book telling all about Lingua- 
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